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THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


An able writer in the New-England Magazine for January last, under 
the head affixed to this article, has made certain statements and 
arguments which deserve notice for more reasons than one. ‘They are 
both more candid and more clear than most of the opposition has been, 
which the Colonization Society has been obliged to encounter, and are, 
of course, both more susceptible and more worthy of an answer. Much 
of this opposition, we are inclined to think, has been quite as often 
guided by zeal as by knowledge; and we take this fitting occasion to 
make the same remark of the other party in the question. ‘There are 
many individuals in it, as there are in all parties of much moment, who 
injure the cause by their well-meant but over-strained exertions to 
do good. Some are violent, and others are visionary, upon both sides, 
and these classes are equally ill adapted to convince or conciliate. But 
in cool reasoning—among uncommitted spectators and auditors—there 
is no necessity of confounding the absolute merits of a system with the 
mere manner of those who discuss them. Setting aside, then, the ex- 
aggerated calculations of friend and foe alike, let us judge the Coloni- 
zation Society, so far as there may be occasion to judge it at all,—not 
by common conversation or speeches at conventions, nor even by indis- 
criminate reference to the pages of its authorized Repository,—but by 
facts and principles,—by the system itself, and by its history. 

But let not our readers anticipate an elaborate inquiry into the 
strength of all the positions which have been urged against the in- 
stitution. We do not even intend to make out an entire exposition in 
favor of it. This, were it necessary, would be inconsistent with the 
proper limits of a magazine essay. Our intention, therefore, is only 
to show that several of the statements of the writer in this case, to say 
the least, admit of some doubt; and that the arguments built upon 
them, of course, admit of some controversy. 

He begins by numbering among the doctrines of the society, that 
Africa, and not America, is the native country of negroes born in this 
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hemisphere. ‘Taking it for granted that something like this has been 
said by somebody upon some occasion, and supposing also that more 
enemies than advocates have been made for the institution by the 
expression of such views, the only inference is, in the language of 
the writer, that it was “‘ extremely bad policy.” And so also many 
of the attacks which are daily made upon slavery and slaveholders are 
extremely bad policy. But does that fact go to prove that the op- 
ponents of slavery are in the wrong, or the supporters of it in the right? 
We think not. It only proves that a good cause may suffer in rash 
hands. But we do not admit with the writer, that America is as much 
the country of the blacks, bond or free, as it is ours. We do not 
admit, that if the slaves of Alabama, becoming free, should insist upon 
sending their former masters back to Europe, ‘this would only be 
reversing the position of the Colonization Society.” This is our 
country, indeed, by birth; but it became our ancestors’ by adoption. 
They were voluntary emigrants, as are the tens of thousands who come 
among us, every year and every month, from other portions of the con- 
tinent and from most of the kingdoms of Europe. But the ancestors 
of the blacks, and they alone, came here by compulsion. ‘They and 
their descendants have remained here by compulsion. Most of them 
have lived and died in slavery. A small proportion, something like 
one in six or seven at the present time, have, by various means and in 
various places, become free. ‘These only, we conceive, can with any 
pretext of justice, be said to have adopted this country as their own. 
But the truth is, they have not been at liberty to do that. State after 
state is, at this very time, driving them from place to place, as fast as they 
become free, with the express purpose of forcing them into other states 
as a refuge ; and the latter, on the other hand, are taking or must take 
corresponding measures of an equally vigorous character, for keeping 
them out. Can these people be said to possess this country as we do? 
We venture to assert, on the contrary, that a great portion of those 
who are safely located in the states which at present tolerate them, 
are not virtually free to make choice of their country. It is a matter 
of necessity with them, and is becoming so more and more every day. 
They are compelled by legislative enactments, in the first place, to 
abandon one section for another. ‘They are then compelled, in the 
second place, to remain in such section as they flee to, for want of 
means and opportunity to abandon a country which they would gladly 
abandon if they could, or which, at any rate, they cannot be said to 
have adopted, until some power of choosing is allowed them. 

Now here it is that the Colonization Society comes in; and upon 
this principle it is that they have enabled more than two thousand in- 
dividual free blacks,—so called ,—to transport themselves to the African 
shore. ‘These men were glad to go, but, without charitable assistance, 
were utterly unable. That these two thousand, or that the great body 
of the free colored population at large, love the country “ which dis- 
owns, contemns and oppresses them,” may fairly admit of so much 
doubt as to justify asking them the question. That they are disowned, 
and contemned, and oppressed,—that they are “thrust forth as aliens 
and outcasts,” from a large number of the large states,—and that where 
they are generally native,—admits of no doubt. Under these circum- 
stances, is it not merciful, as well as just, to give them the power as 
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well as the liberty to adopt freely a residence of their own? This is the 
only thing proposed. ‘The Society, as. the writer honestly allows, do 
not wish to remove any free negro by force, ‘‘ whether-of.arms or law.” 
They only offer him the opportunity of throwing off the.thraldom which 
the law at present imposes. ‘They do not make it necessary for him to 
emigrate to another continent; they take away, as far as they can, the 
necessity of his remaining in this. 

We have said but little of the disadvantages and mortification under 
which the free blacks notoriously Jabor, wherever in this country their 
presence is tolerated at all. It is sufficient to observe in this connex- 
ion, for the present, that these disadvantages, and these mortifica- 
tions,—independently of the actual legislative restraints already refer- 
red to,—are amply sufficient to raise a presumption, a priori, that 
they would be rid of them if they could. ‘This, too, the Colonization 
Society is aware of. It is a matter of universal comment; and this 
alone, we conceive, would be enough to justify, and far more than jus- 
tify, the tendering of the means of removal and freedom to this most 
unfortunate class of our fellow creatures. Unfortunate, we say, for ne 
man pretends to charge this state of things upon them as their own fault. 
It would be our fault, however, if, when the means of relieving them 
stand ready at our hands, or might be easily sought out, we should make 
no movement to use them. The least we can do, it would seem, is to 
suffer any to exercise this charity who choose to do so. ‘The expense 
and trouble, to say nothing of opprobrium and opposition, constitute 
guaranty enough of their disinterestedness, at least ; and Jet the other 
part—the objects of this charity—be equally free to accept or refuse 
it. ‘They have a right to be the sole judges, if they are not, in fact, the 
best, of their own business. 

The writer says, they are, almost to a man, opposed to the project of 
emigration. Now, if this were true, it is clear there would be no far- 
ther occasion for anxiety among the opponents of Colonization. It is 
not pretended that the Society uses force to effect emigration. It is 
expressly admitted that they do not. What more, then, can be done? 
Is it not clear, that, if the Society transports only voluntary emigrants, 
and none such are to be found, it will at least do very little harm? But 
we regard this statement as a strong exaggeration. It is said in sup- 
port of it, that, at all the recent conventions of the free blacks, they 
have passed resolutions to this effect, and ‘‘ some of them have de- 
clared that they will hold all who may consent to embark for Africa as 
traitors.” ‘This, in our opinion, only goes to show that some of the 
free blacks, like many of their white fellow-citizens, are opposed to the 
scheme in question; and they not only have a right to be so opposed, 
but such might naturally be expected to be the case. Unanimity of 
opinion upon this subject, however desirable it may be, and however 
reasonable it may appear to the friends of colonization, would certainly 
be a matter to be wondered at. We need not enlarge on the common- 
place observation, that popular questions of any moment always give 
rise to parties. We need not allude to the great pains which some of 
our own citizens,—sincere and benevolent men, we have no doubt,— 
have taken and are taking to promote this division of opinion. It is 
sufficient to suggest, that the Colonization Society expect opposition, 
however much they regret it, from all classes. The effects of it, like 
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that of discussion generally, may even be beneficial to them at present, 
and still more so hereafter, when the truth shall be fairly arrived at. 

But, be that as it may, the essential character of their scheme re- 
mains the same. We should add that the proportion of the free blacks 
who favor the society, and would be glad to avail themselves of its aid, 
is none the smaller and none the less respectable,—at all events, 
none the less objects of charity,—because they call no conventions and 
pass no resolutions. That those who have taken this course might 
have done better, appeared sufficiently, we think, from the tenor of 
their resolutions, as cited above. ‘To speak in moderate terms, they 
indicate extraordinary passion, and a disposition to use all the force 
they are masters of for retaining in this country the free blacks who 
are desirous of leaving it. But, as we have said before, the violence of 
partizans proves little or nothing, though it generally creates and 
sometimes seems to authorize a presumption, that they are either igno- 
rant or desperate, and perhaps both. 

So much for the writer’s proof of his statement that the free blacks 
are, almost to a man, opposed to the project of emigration. Some of 
them, no doubt, are opposed to it. Some are opposed to this particular 
project, and in favor of the Canadian or the Haytien, or some other. 
The Colonization Society does not expect to be without rivals any more 
than without enemies. Its very success has had the effect to increase 
the number of both. But what is the evidence against this statement ? 
The writer must be aware that a small part of it only consists in the 
fact stated by himself, that two thousand emigrants have actually gone 
over to Africa, under the auspices of this odious institution, from this 
country of their “love.” There is every reason to believe that these 
men are satisfied with their present situation. Not only have they not 
returned, and expressed no wish to return, but they have declared 
their determination to remain, and to use all the little influence they pos- 
sess to induce others to follow their example. 

But the society has had no occasion to solicit emigrants at any period. 
From the very first year of its operation, the number of applicants has 
greatly exceeded the number of those who could receive aid. When 
Paul Cuflee returned from his exploring voyage to the African 
coast, in the very worst days of the institution, ag many as two thousand 
of the free blacks in the neighborhood of this city were desirous of 
being carried out to Sierra Leone. Does this look like a love for 
America above all other lands on the face of the earth? So, when 
Mr. Waring returned, in August, 1825, from Montserado to Peters- 
burg, in Virginia, more than one hundred offered their names imme- 
diately to embark in the next vessel which should sail for the colony. 
This was just after the happening of the worst disasters which have 
befallen the Liberia emigrants from first to last. Again, in 1826, the 
Society of Friends in North-Carolina, who have always done and are 
still doing so much in the cause, reported that three hundred free 
blacks had been ‘‘ conveyed to free governments since the last year,” 
who had been left to their own choice of location. Forty had chosen 
to go to Liberia, one hundred and nineteen to Hayti, eleven to Phila- 
delphia, and the rest to Ohio and Indiana. It further appeared that five 
hundred more were then ready and willing to emigrate ; “‘ upwards of 
three hundred to Liberia, and the other two hundred to other places. 
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Ali that is wanting is funds and opportunity.” ‘The State Colonization 
Society of Virginia, of which, by the way, Judge Marshall is Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Madison, and Mr. Monroe, until his death, Vice-Presidents, 
say, in 1828, ‘‘ the Society will find no difficulty in procuring emigrants 
of approved character, and to any number. Already about five hun- 
dred free blacks and two hundred emancipated slaves are soliciting to 
be removed.” The season after this, we find the Lynchburg Aux- 
iliary Society reporting, that such had been the change in the public 
sentiment within a year, and such the increase of applications, “ that 
the resources of the Parent Society were found wholly inadequate to 
the object.” In January, 1529, six hundred persons were seeking a 
passage to the colony.* In January, 1830, applications were pending 
for about one thousand free persons of color, and six hundred slaves, 
besides about two thousand of the latter class in North-Carolina, who 
were emancipated, or would be as soon as there was reason to expect 
their immediate removal; and to come down as near to the present 
moment as our information enables us, we understand that, although 
many more emigrants have gone out during the: last than during any 
preceding season, more applicants than ever remain soliciting passages. 
Three hundred and thirty-nine went out in the James Perkins from 
Norfolk, only three months since. As many more were ready to go from 
the state of Virginia alone. In November last, there were over one 
thousand applications for passages ; and in October one of the Society’s 
western agents wrote from Louisville, that, for one hundred who were 
then eagerly soliciting the means of removal, there would in all proba- 
bility be three times that number ready to go “ within the year.” On 
the whole, we believe our readers will concur with us in opinion, that 
there seems to be Jess reason for admitting the writer’s unqualified 
statement as we have quoted it, than for believing the Colonization 
Society itself. ‘The free people of color,” say the managers in a 
circular issued a few months since, “ have awakened from their slum- 
ber to a keen sense of their situation, and are ready, in large numbers, 
to emigrate to the colony of Liberia.” The truth is, that this class 
have always been eager to embrace even an indifferent opportunity to 
leave this beloved country for almost any other. Over six thousand of 
them emigrated to Hayti during one season. 

But enough on this point. ‘The writer has advanced other positions 
which we believe equally untenable with the last noticed, and the 
strength or weakness of which is of much more importance to his main 
argument against the Society. He cites it as another doctrine among 
the advocates of African colonization, that the color of the blacks is, 
and will be, an insuperable bar to their moral or political elevation 
while they remain in this country. In confirmation, he quotes the Re- 
pository as saying that “this class, degraded in character, and misera- 
ble in condition, was forever excluded, by public sentiment, by law, and 
by a physical distinction, from the most powerful motives for exertion,” 
&c. This passage, it will be seen, does by no means justify the prin- 
ciple which the writer has attached to it; but, setting aside his con- 
struction, let the passage and the principle be tried by their own merits. 
It is unnecessary, of course, to prove that “‘ color is the sole source of 


* See Twelfth Annual Report of the American Colonization Society. 
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the universal prejudice against the descendants of Africa.” This ap- 
pears to be an imagination of his own. He admits, however, that such 
a prejudice exists ; that it is universal ; that it has excluded them from 
the exercise of most of their civil rights ; that they have been denied 
the common privileges of education, and forbidden to associate with 
those by whose society their morals and intellect might have been im- 
proved.* Now this is very nearly the doctrine of the Society, even as 
expressed in the passage above cited ; and this fact it is which fur- 
nished one of the strongest motives for the establishment of the insti- 
tution. 

The writer adds, that “‘ instead of wondering that they have done so 
little,” under all these disadvantages, ‘‘ we ought to be surprised that 
they have done any thing.” And who does wonder, or who ever did, 
that they have done so little? Not the Colonization {Society, at all 
events. Jhey have said and done all that was possible and proper for 
them to say and do, to show, as the very passage in question goes to 
show, that the imbecility and insignificance of the free blacks, instead 
of being a matter of surprise, are the inevitable consequence of the 
circumstances under which they are placed. It is not a fault of theirs, 
but a misfortune. It makes them not the objects of contempt and 
hatred ,—God forbid that it ever should!—but the subjects of an un- 
feigned and earnest sympathy. 

The writer thinks, however, that a change has taken place for the 
better within the last twenty years. This is certainly no pleasant sub- 
ject of discussion ; but we cannot refrain from saying that we believe 
the free blacks to be, as a class, less respectable than they were twenty 
or fifty years ago. ‘There may be some individuals more completely 
educated now than ever before; and we are happy to acknowledge 
that there are, as there ever have been, many intelligent and virtuous 
men among them who are not educated at all; but the great mass, we 
solemnly believe, has made no advance whatever. That a few schools 
should be established, and that some other similar movements should 
be made among them, was to be expected from the great increase 
which has taken place in their numbers, and was necessary to coun- 
teract the effects of that increase. ‘There appears to us no good reason 
for expecting them to improve for the future, any more than they have 
for the past. ‘The same causes which have debased them for two cen- 
turies, are still in existence, and are long likely to be so. ‘These are 
something more than their color merely, and something more than the 
prejudice which arises from that circumstance,—or from any other cir- 
cumstance. ‘This feeling is not the cause of their inferiority more 
than it is the consequence of it. The writer himself contends, in 
another connexion, that when vice and ignorance shall disappear from 
among them, the prejudice will ‘disappear also. ‘The Colonization 
Society are of the same opinion. They differ from the writer only in 
believing that contingency a matter of more doubt and more difficulty 
than he does. ‘They lay greater stress upon the inevitable effect of the 
relation which the blacks in this country necessarily sustain towards 
the whites; and great numbers of the blacks themselves agree with 
them. ‘* As long as we remain among you,” say the Baltimore free 








* New-England Magazine for January, p. 15. 
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blacks in their memorial of 1826, ‘‘ we must be content to be a distinct 
caste, exposed to the indignities and dangers, physical and moral, to 
which our situation makes us liable.” The writer, therefore, does in- 
justice to the Society in ascribing to them the sentiment, that ‘a black 
skin is a natural and just cause of offence.” His own quotation shows 
their sentiment to be otherwise, and to be precisely the same with that 
of all the intelligent free blacks who have embarked for Africa under 
their auspices, and of the far greater number who are ready and eager 
to go at the first opportunity. Other individuals of the class may think 
and feel differently. Some of them are better situated than others, 
and have more inducements to remain here. Let every man determine 
this matter for himself. 

The same facts, which go to show the true interest of the colored 
population, indicate also the subordinate though not inconsiderable in- 
terest which the whites have in their removal. The Colonization 
charity is literally one that blesses him that gives as well as him that 
takes. And here again we wholly dissent from the writer’s positions. 
He does not believe that their presence is disadvantageous to us. They 
do not resist the laws, he thinks, or interfere with us in any respect. 
They do us some good and no harm. If they do not improve, we shall 
be none the worse,—and no motive can be imagined for wishing their 
removal, except the fear of their communicating discontent to the slaves. 

Now, one good and sufficient motive, as we believe, has been stated 
already; and that is “‘ vice and ignorance” as making them ob- 
jects of eharity. A better one is in this vice and ignorance itself, 
which the writer has alleged to be the foundation of the prejudice 
which exists against them. Let us appeal to a few facts in this case, to 
confirm him in this better opinion of the two. ‘The bills of mortality 
for New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and all the other cities, so far 
as our information extends, where they reside in considerable numbers, 
always show an over-proportion of deaths among them, as compared 
with the whites—and even as compared with the slaves of the southern 
states. So in regard to their pauperism and their crime, both which, 
indeed, are plentiful causes of the fact last stated. In 1829, the 
Lynchburg Colonization Society gave a statistical exposition of the situ- 
ation of the free blacks in that place, from which it appears, that, whilst 
they were but one in seven of the population, there was an equal num- 
ber of each class supported by the public funds ; ‘‘so that a free negro is 
seven-fold as likely to become chargeable to the community as a white.” 
This, it will be observed, was an estimate including several years’ 
expenses. It is independent of the fact, that the same class are prac- 
tically exempt from all the civil and practical duties, paying taxes, 
county and parish levies, service of patrols, militia fines, working on 
roads, &c.—in a word, that they are supported generally by the labor 
of others. ‘The memorials of the Richmond and Manchester Societies, 
a few years before this, stated to the Assembly of Virginia, that, of 
thirty-seven thousand free blacks, then computed to reside in that state, 
only two hundred were proprietors of land. 

We turn now to the First Annual Report of the Prison Discipline 
Society. ‘The first cause,” say they, “ existing in society, of the 
frequency and increase of crime, is the degraded character of the col- 
ored population.” They then go on to state, that, in Massachusetts, 
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where the colored population is but one seventy-fourth part of the whole, 
one sixth part of the convicts are colored. In Connecticut, the popu- 
lation is one thirty-fourth part, and the convicts one third; in New- 
Jersey, the population one thirteenth, and the convicts one third; in 
Pennsylvania, the same as in Connecticut. Of nine hundred and 
eighteen souls, constituting the whole black population in Vermont, 
twenty-four belonged to the Penitentiary. In New-York, of six hundred 
and thirty-seven convicts in the city prison, one hundred and fifty-four, 
or about one fourth, were blacks ; while the whole number of that class 
were but a thirty-fifth part of the entire population of the state. Three 
of these states alone,—to wit, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New- 
York, having in all less than fifty-four thousand free blacks within 
their boundaries, had paid one hundred and sixty-four thousand dollars 
for the support of convicts belonging to that class within twenty years. 
The Society are certainly justified in observing that the sum laid out for 
the purpose of educating these unfortunate people, would probably have 
had an equal effect in diminishing this frightful amount of crime. But 
the next remark is particularly worthy of notice. ‘‘ If, however, their 
character cannot be raised where they are, a powerful argument may be 
derived from these facts, in favor of colonization. Civilized states 
ought, surely, to be as willing to expend money on any given part of 
its population, to prevent crime, as to punish it.” This is our doctrine 
precisely ; and will the writer still assert, that the presence of this 
class is of no disadvantage to us—that they do no harm—that they 
resist no laws—that they interfere with us in no respect—that no mo- 
tive can be imagined for wishing their removal? We think he will not. 

We have taken our instances from various sections of the country, 
including those where the colored population is understood to be the 
most respectable, that there might be no complaint against us of a lim- 
ited reference to facts. Similar statistics relating to other states are 
not in our possession ; but we are not entirely without the means of 
forming a tolerably fair opinion as regards them. As Mr. Clay re- 
marked, in his address delivered two years since, before the Kentucky 
State Society,—“ If the vicious habits and propensities of this class 
were not known to every man of attentive observation, they would be 
demonstrated by the unerring test of the census.” He then mentions 
the well-known fact, that the rate of their annual increase, between 
1810 and 1820, was only about two and a half per cent., while that of 
the other classes was about three. Public opinion seemed to have 
recognized this lamentable state of things in almost all the states. 
Hence the terribly severe enactments which fill the statute books of the 
South. Hence the proposals daily brought forward, for expelling the 
emancipated slaves. Hence the memorials presented to the legisla- 
tures, and the agreements entered into among individuals, with the 
view of forcing the free blacks from among them. The signers of the 
petition from Northampton county, for example, presented to the 
Virginia Assembly now in session, pledged themselves,—1. ‘To have 
no dealing whatever with any free negro in the country. 2. To rent 
them neither house nor land for the future, and to warn them as soon 
as possible to quit the premises they had already occupied. 3. ‘To use 
their influence for preventing owners of vessels from employing them. 
Hence, too, the severe legislation which has driven so many thou- 
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sands of the class from Ohio. So, Louisiana passed a law, not long 
since, expelling all free persons of color, who had removed into their 
territories subsequently to 1825. And thus, we should add, not only is 
the evil becoming more notorious, but more flagrant. The colored 
population is concentrated more and more within circumscribed limits, 
and made to feel, more and more bitterly, with how much truth they 
have been called aliens and outcasts. Do all these facts furnish 
evidence, that public sentiment is meliorated towards them? Do they 
justify the expectation of any extraordinary advance in morals or in 
intellect for the future ? Just the reverse. ‘The presence of the blacks 
among us, then, is likely to be, as it is now, ‘a curse alike to them- 
selves and to us.” 

The objection against the Colonization Society which we have now to 
notice, is the most extraordinary of all. ‘ It confines its offices to the 
free blacks,” says the writer, ‘‘ and, we believe, does nothing for the re- 
demption of slaves. That the Society takes charge of slaves emanci- 
pated, for the purpose of being sent off, is granted. ‘* Why, then,” he 
asks, ‘‘ do they not confer their benefits on those who need them most?” 
Now, not to say that from ten to twenty free blacks, at the least calcula- 
tion, and perhaps double that number, can be transported for the round 
price of one slave, it must be known to every man in this country, that 
the Society has encountered more opposition from people who have sus- 
pected it of an intention of meddling in this very manner, or in any 
other manner, with the slave-holders and the slaves, than from all other 
classes of the community put together. A charitable society has a right 
always, we conceive, to pursue their legitimate objects by any one par- 
ticular mode of investing their own funds rather than by any other ; but 
in this case it was a matter of necessity. A society could not have been 
formed in this country with such a professed object in view as the 
writer proposes. At all events, it would have done infinite evil, instead 
of the least good. Besides, the Society expected, without meddling 
with the property in slaves, to benefit the slaves themselves more by in- 
direct than they could by direct efforts. ‘They believed, that of all the 
methods which could be devised to promote voluntary emancipation, 
none would be so efficient as the establishment of a free black colony. 
They knew, that while vast numbers would indignantly resent the 
slightest appearance of an express intention to procure the emancipa- 
tion of slaves—as a principle of the institution—‘ thousands were con- 
nected with the system of slavery from necessity, and not from choice ; 
and that their own liberal sentiments would prompt them to avail 
themselves of the earliest opportunity which should offer, of conferring 
freedom on their slaves, when this would evidently be beneficial to the 
slaves, and without injury to the public welfare.” 

This declaration we find in the African Repository for October, 
1X28. ‘lo show the correctness of such reasoning, the editor annexes 
letters from various parts of the Union, offering large numbers of slaves 
to the Society gratis, on condition of their being sent off. In August 
of the same season, a Georgia slaveholder tendered forty-three slaves 
on a similar condition. Instances of this kind have been multiplying 
ever since. As we have already stated, two thousand were at one 
time ready to be emancipated a year or two since, in one state, pro- 
vided the Society could remove them. It is very clear, then, that if the 
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emancipation of slaves had been the Society’s object, they could have 
taken no surer course than they have taken to effect it. And not only 
has the disposition to emancipate conditionally, been manifested, but 
the Society has made every possible effort to encourage and to meet it. 
In the nature of things, it would not do to build up their colony of 
emancipated slaves alone, had there been no other class whose necessi- 
ties demanded notice. But a large proportion of the emigrants, to the 
amount of many hundreds, have, nevertheless, been of this description. 
During the last season, forty-nine slaves, liberated by one gentleman in 
Georgia, have been sent to Liberia ; and, of forty-six emigrants carried 
out by the Brig Criterion from Norfolk, thirty-nine were manumitted 
for the purpose. It is not true, then, that the Society does nothing for 
the redemption of slaves. ‘They have colonized more of this class— 
freely liberated, in consequence of the establishment of the free black 
colony,—than, upon any other system, all the funds they have ever held 
would have enabled them to purchase. We need not remark particu- 
larly on the writer’s query, ‘whether such liberality as this (on the 
part of slave-owners) is to be expected?” 

Finally, it is alleged that the Society proposes to furnish the means 
for conveying away the whole black population of the United States, and 
aflirms that this is practicable. ‘This objection we shall notice with 
great lenity, for we do not consider it a matter of much importance. 
Suppose that they do entertain views of this kind; and suppose, also, 
that these views are unreasonable ; we do not apprehend that much 
harm will arise in consequence. Let the Society, then, have credit for 
the good which it has done, and can do—for the charity administered to 
thousands, though not to millions,—for the change which its mild and 
benevolent measures have wrought in the tone of public sentiment at 
the South,—for the salutary spring it has given to public feeling and 
discussion throughout the country, upon subjects as delicate as they 
are difficult,—above all, for the preparations they have made for the 
suppression of the slave-trade on the coast of Africa, and the spread of 
civilization in the interior of that continent. We deem it superfluous, 
then, to go into minutie upon this point. It is sufficient to observe 
further, that the Society does not and never did propose what the writer 
suggests, in the sense which his readers will be likely to put upon his 
words. Such schemes have, indeed, been discussed, generally by indi- 
vidual friends of the institution ; sometimes, perhaps, by the institution 
itself; but never, in the slightest degree, like a proposal. The consti- 
tution speaks for itself on this matter, and it avows no object whatever 
but the colonization of free blacks, and of such as may become free, on 
the African coast. Any thing further than this is acknowledged to be 
contingent, and expressly admitted, at all events, to be inconsistent with 
the means of the institution. ‘The most they have ever hoped for is, 
that the governments of the Union, or of the states, might hereafter 
avail themselves of what had been done by the Society for other pur- 
poses, in order to promote, by their own resources, the remote national 
purpose in question. ‘A private association,” say the Managers in 
their memorial of 1826, “can do little more.” [Than they had done. | 
The work now becomes too vast for their powers, &c. So speaks Mr. 
Clay, a Vice President of the Society, at the annual meeting of 1827. 
“¢ It is no objection to the scheme, limited as it is, exclusively, to those free 
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people of color who are willing to emigrate, that it admits of indefinite 
extension and application by those who alone, having the competent au- 
thority, may choose to adopt and apply it.” This explanation cannot be 
improved, or we should go on and cite passages to the same effect, ad 
infinitum. ‘The scheme of emancipation proposed by the writer, need 
not be discussed in this connexion. His remarks upon the history of 
the colony, the location, climate, &c. our limits compel us to pass 
over with the single remark, that he mistakes in asserting that the 
progress of the colony has been retrograde. Up to November last, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven emigrants only, including recaptured 
Africans, had been carried out; and the population was then more 
than two thousand. This fact alone is comment enough upon the 
climate. of 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
CHAP. Il. 
THE VILLAGE OF AUTEUIL. 


Durine my residence in the north of France, I passed one of the 
summer months at Auteuil—the pleasantest of the many little villages 
that lie in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis. It is situated on 
the outskirts of the Bois de Boulogne—a wood of some extent, in 
whose green alleys the dusty cit enjoys the luxury of an evening drive, 
and gentlemen meet in the morning to give each other satisfaction in 
the usual way. A cross road, skirted with green hedge-rows, and 
overshadowed by tall poplars, leads you from the noisy highway of St. 
Cloud and Versailles, to the still retirement of this suburban hamlet. 
On either side, the eye discovers old chateaux amid the the trees, and 
green parks, whose pleasant shades recall a thousand images of La 
Fontaine, Racine, and Moliere; and on an eminence overlooking the 
windings of the Seine, and giving a beautiful though distant view of 
the domes andgardens of Paris, rises the village of Passy, long the 
residence of our countrymen, Franklin and Count Rumford. 

I took up my abode at a Maison de Santé ; not that I was a valetu- 
dinarian,—but because I there found society and good accommoda- 
tions. Behind the house wasa garden filled with fruit trees of various 
kinds, and adorned with gravel walks, and green arbors, furnished 
with tables and rustic seats, for the repose of the invalid and the sleep 
of the indolent. Here the inmates of the rural hospital met on com- 
mon ground, to breathe the invigorating air of morning, and while 
away the lazy noon or vacant evening with tales of the sick chamber. 
Most of them were Parisians of good society, and a residence of a 
month in the same house with them gave me a better insight into the 
domestic character and customs of the French, than a whole year, 
passed in the usual style of Parisian life, could have done in the city. 
The establishment was kept by a Dr. Dardonville, a little dried up 
fellow, with red hair, a sandy complexion, and the physiognomy and 
gestures of a monkey. lis character corresponded to his outward 
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lineaments ; for he had all Jocko’s busy and curious impertinence. 
Nevertheless, such as he was, this village Esculapius strutted forth the 
little great man of Auteuil. ‘The peasants looked up to him as to an 
oracle, and he contrived to be at the head of every thing, and laid claim to 
the credit of all public improvements in the village. On one occasion 
he made a great speech to the people. A fountain had been erected 
in the public square of the village, and the villagers collected to see it 
throw, for the first time, its crystal jet into the air. Dardonville was 
busy in the scene, and arrogated to himself the undivided glory of the 
whole affair. He stood on the edge of the basin, and harangued the 
crowd ; ‘ Citoyens!” he began, ‘ Citoyens!—C'est mot, qui ai fait 
couler l’ eau dans vos fontaines !” {Fellow Citizens! It is 1, who 
have made the water flow in your fountains!) And so he proceeded, 
every paragraph commencing “ Citoyens ! c'est moi!” 'The scene was 
ludicrous in the extreme; but Dr. Dardonville was a great man on a 
small scale. 

It was within the dingy walls of this little potentate’s imperial 
palace, that I chose my country residence. I had a chamber in the 
second story, with a solitary window, which looked upon the street, 
and, besides, gave me a peep into a neighbor’s garden. ‘This I esteem- 
ed a great privilege; for, as a stranger, I desired to see all that was 
passing out of doors, and the sight of green trees, though growing on 
another man’s grounds, is always a blessing. Within doors,—had | 
been disposed to quarrel with my bread and butter,—I might have 
taken some objection te my neighborhood ; for on one side of me was 
a consumptive patient, whose grave-yard cough drove me from my 
chamber by day,—and on the other, an English Colonel, whose inco- 
herent ravings in the delirium of a high and obstinate fever, often 
broke my slumbers by night. But I found ample amends for these in- 
conveniences in the society of those, who were so little indisposed as 
hardly te know what ailed them, and those, who, in health themselves, 
had accompanied a friend or a relative to the shades of the country in 
pursuit of it. ‘To these I am indebted for much courtesy ; and partic- 
ularly to one, who, if these pages should ever meet her eye, will not, I 
hope, be unwilling to accept this skght memorial of a former friendship. 

It was, however, to the Bots de Boulogne, that t looked for my princi- 
pal recreation. ‘There I took my solitary walk, morning and evening ; 
or, mounted on a little mouse-colored donkey, paced demurely along 
the woodland pathway. 1 had a favorite seat beneath the shadow of a 
venerable oak, one of the few hoary patriarchs of the wood, which 
had survived the bivouacs of the Allied Armies. It stood upon the 
brink of a little glassy pool, whose tranquil bosom was the image of a 
quiet and secluded life, and stretched its parental arms over a rustic 
bench, that had been constructed beneath it, for the accommodation of 
the foot-traveler, or, perchance, some idle dreamer like myself. It 
seemed to look round with a lordly air upon its old hereditary domain, 
whose stillness was no longer broken by the tap of the martial drum, 
nor the discordant clang of arms; and, as the breeze whispered among 
its branches, it seemed to be holding friendly colloquies with a few of 
its venerable cotemporaries, who stooped from the opposite bank of the 
pool, nodding gravely now and then, and ogling themselves with a 
sigh in the mirror below. 
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In this quiet haunt of rural repose, I used to sit at noon,—hear the 
birds sing, and ‘‘ possess myself in much quietness.” Just at my feet 
lay the little silver pool, with the sky and the woods painted in its 
mimic vault, and occasionally the image of a bird, or the soft watery 
outline of a cloud, floating silently through its sunny hollows. ‘The 
water-lily spread its broad green leaves on the surface, and rocked to 
sleep a little world of insect life in its golden cradle. Sometimes a 
wandering leaf came floating and wavering downward, and settled on 
the water; then a vagabond insect would break the smooth surface 
into a thousand ripples, or a green-coated frog slide from the bank, 
and plump !—dive headlong to the bottom. 

I entered, too, with some enthusiasm into all the rural sports and 
merrimakes of the village. ‘The holidays were so many little eras of 
mirth and good feeling ; for the French have that happy and sunshine 
temperament—that merry-go-mad character,—which makes all their 
social meetings scenes of enjoyment and hilarity. I made it a point 
never to miss any of the £'étes Champétres, or rural dances, at the wood 
of Boulogne ; though I confess it sometimes gave me a momentary 
uneasiness to see my rustic throne beneath the oak usurped by a noisy 
group of village girls, the silence and decorum of my imaginary 
realm broken by music and Jaughter, and, in a word, my whole king- 
dom turned topsyturvy, with romping, fiddling, and dancing. But I 
am naturally, and from principle, too, a lover of all those innocent 
amusements, which cheer the laborer’s toil, and, as it were, put their 
shoulders to the wheel of life, and help the poor man along with his 
load of cares. Hence I saw with no small delight the rustic swain 
astride the wooden horse of the carrousal, and the village maiden 
whirling round and round in its dizzy car; or took my stand on a ris- 
ing ground that overlooked the dance, an idle spectator in a busy 
throng. It was just where the village touched the outward border of 
the wood. There a litle area had been leveled beneath the trees, 
surrounded by a painted rail, with a row of benches inside. The 
music was placed in a slight balcony, built around the trunk of a large 
tree in the centre, and the lamps, hanging from the branches above, 
gave a gay, fantastic and fairy look to the scene. How often in such 
moments did [ recall the lines of Goldsmith, describing those ‘‘ kinder 
skies,” beneath which ‘ France displays her bright domain,” and feel 
how true and masterly the sketch— 

Alike all ages ; dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 
And the gay grandsire, skilleé in gestic lore, 

Has frisked beneath the burden of three-score. 

I found another source of amusement in observing the various per- 
sonages that daily passed and repassed beneath my window. ‘The 
character, which most of all arrested my attention, was a poor blind 
fiddler, whom I first saw chanting a doleful ballad at the door of a 
small tavern near the gate of the village. He wore a brown coat, out 
at elbows, the fragment of a velvet waistcoat, and a pair of tight 
nankeens, so short as hardly to reach below his calves. A little 
foraging cap, that had long since seen its best days, set off an open, 
good-humored countenance, bronzed by sun and wind. Ile was led 
about by a brisk, middle-aged woman, in straw hat and wooden shoes ; 
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and a little bare-footed boy, with clear blue eyes and flaxen hair, held 
a tattered hat in his hand, in which he collected eleemosynary sous. 
The old fellow had a favorite song, which he used to sing with great 
glee to a merry, joyous air, and the burden of which ran “ chantons 
’ amour et le plaisir!” (Let us sing of love and pleasure.) I often 
thought it would have been a good lesson for the crabbed and discon- 
tented rich man, to have heard this remnant of humanity,—poor, 
blind, and in rags, and dependent upon casual charity for his daily 
bread, singing, in so cheerful a voice, the charms of existence, and, as 
it were, fiddling life away to a merry tune. 

I was one morning called to my window by the sound of rustic 
music. I looked out, and beheld a procession of villagers advancing 
along the road, attired in gay dresses and marching merrily on in the 
direction of the church. I soon perceived that it was a marriage fes- 
tival. The procession was headed by a long, ourang-outang of a man, 
in a straw hat and white dimity bob-coat, playing an asthmatic clari- 
onet, from which he contrived to blow unearthly sounds, ever and anon 
squeaking off at right angles from his tune, and winding up in full 
jubilee with a flourish on the guttural notes. Behind him, led by his 
little boy, came the blind fiddler, his honest features glowing with all 
the hilarity of a rustic bridal, and, as he stumbled along, sawing away 
upon his fiddle till he made all crack again. Then came the happy 
bridegroom, dressed in his Sunday suit of blue, with a large nosegay 
in his button-hole, and close beside him his blushing bride, with down- 
cast eyes, clad in a white robe and slippers, and wearing a wreath of 
white roses in her hair. The “ friends and relations” brought up the 
procession ; and a troop of village urchins came shouting along in the 
rear, scrambling among themselves for the largess of sous and sugar- 
plums, that now and then issued in large handfuls from the pockets of 
a lean man in black, who seemed to officiate as master of ceremonies 
on the occasion. I gazed on the procession till it was out of sight; 
and when the last wheeze of the clarionet died upon my ear, I could 
not help thinking how happy were they, who were thus to dwell 
together in the peaceful bosom of their native village, far from the 
gilded misery and the pestilential vices of the town. 

On the evening of the same day, I was sitting by the window, en- 
joying the freshness of the air, and the beauty and stillness of the 
hour, when I heard the distant and solemn hymn of the Catholic burial 
service, at first so faintly and indistinct that it seemed an illusion. It 
rose mournfully on the hush of evening,—died gradually away,—then 
ceased. Then it rose again, nearer and more distinct, and soon after 
a funeral procession appeared, and passed directly beneath my window. 
It was led by a priest, bearing the banner of the church, and followed 
by two boys, holding long flambeaux in their hands. Next came a 
double file of priests in white surplices, with a missal in one hand and 
a lighted wax taper in the other, chaunting the funeral dirge at inter- 
vals,—then pausing,—and then again taking up the mournful burden 
of their lamentation, accompanied by others, who played upon a rude 
kind of horn, with a dismal and wailing sound. ‘Then followed vari- 
ous symbols of the church, and the bier, borne on the shoulders of 
four men. The coffin was covered with a black velvet pall, and a 
chaplet of white flowers lay upon it, indicating that the deceased had 
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died a virgin. A few of the villagers came behind, clad in mourning 
robes, and bearing lighted tapers. The procession passed slowly along 
the same way, that in the morning had been thronged by the gay 
bridal company. A melancholy train of thought forced itself home 
upon my mind. The joys and sorrows of this world are so strikingly 
mingled! Our mirth and grief are brought so mournfully in contact! 
We laugh whilst others weep,—and others rejoice when we are sad ! 
The light heart and the heavy walk side by side, and go about 
together! Beneath the same roof are spread the wedding feast and 
the funeral pall! The bridal song mingles with the burial hymn! 
One goes to the marriage bed ; another to the grave ; and all is muta- 
ble, uncertain and transitory ! 

It is with sensations of pure delight, that I recur to the brief period 
of my existence, which was passed im the peaceful shades of Auteuil. 
There is one kind of wisdom, which we learn from the world, and 
another kind, which can be acquired in solitude only. In cities we 
study those around us, but in the retirement of the country we learn 
to know ourselves. ‘The voice within us is more distinctly audible in 
the stillness of the place; and the gentler affections of our nature 
spring up more freshly in its tranquillity and sunshine,—nurtured by 
the healthy principle, which we inhale with the pure air, and invigo- 
rated by the genial influences, which descend into the heart from the 
sylvan solitude around, and the soft serenity of the sky above. 


THE BILLET-DOUX. 


In ages long past, when the Paphian bower 
as dear to the Graces, and sacred to Love, 
With wings like a zephyr’s, from flower to flower, 
There moved in its shadows a beautiful dove. 
And over the pillow of Cupid was heard 
At morn and at evening the song of his bird. 


But Cupid, who fled from the side of his mother, 

To rove with Ianthe and play with her hair, 
Committing one negligence after another, 

Was banished a season from Paphos the fair. 
“Temptation avoid!’ cried the goddess—Love heard 
And fled, but Ianthe protected his bird. 


With Reason to tutor him into his duty, 

His plumage all clipped, (for he strove to be free,) 
They carried him far from the bower of beauty, 

To where a dark island arose on the sea. 
Love wept, for no longer, to soothe him, he heard 
Ianthe’s soft voice or the song of his bird. 


One eve, as they gazed on the day that was dying, 
From the western pavilions of crimson and blue, 

The silver-winged dove through the sunset came flying, 
And bore from lanthe a kind billet-doux. 

Both snatched at the darling, but said not a word, 

While Love got the letter, and Reason the bird. D. 











THOUGHTS 
ON THE MORAL AND OTHER INDIRECT INFLUENCES OF RAIL-ROADS, 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M. D. 


Prepared and read, by appointment, in the Lexington Branch of the National Lyceum, 
November Ist, 1831. 


Pursvansr to a resolution of this Lyceum, passed en the evening of its organi- 
zation, it is my duty and purpose to submit to it, at the present meeting, a few 
thoughts on the subject of Rail-roads. Ina particular manner, I am to speak of 
the ** moral and other indirect influences” of that great invention. 

The task is an important one. It involves matter of deep concern to the com- 
munity, and considerations of high responsibiblity, as relates to myself. Care- 
lessness or mistakes, in the performance of it, can scarcely fail to prove injurious. 
In this light I view it; with corresponding feelings I approach it; and shall, 
therefore, treat the subject of it gravely and conscientiously. 

To inquire into the “ influences”’ of Rail-roads, here alluded to, is to examine 
the agency of that extraordinary means of transportation and traveling, as an 
element in a scheme of popular education. Every thing calculated to alter the 
condition of the mind of the community, by either improving or deteriorating it, 
must be thus interpreted. Nor is it possible that such an innovation in the 
mode, and such an astonishing addition to the power and velocity of conveyance, 
can fail to produce commensurate effects, for good or for evil. They must either 
benefit or injure society, deeply, extensively, and permanently. Their bearings 
should be scrutinized, therefore, with a severity in accordance with the interests 
they involve. 

By popular education, I would be understood to mean, the training and im- 
provement of the public mind, in all its faculties, by popular or general means, 
by influences apart from those of academies and colleges, and which are accessi- 
ble to every one. 

In my remarks on this es oe whose importance is not surpassed by that of 
any other, especially in its relation to our own country, my end will be practical 
truth ; and I shall endeavor to reach it by the shortest and plainest route. If my 
views be not incorrect, a brief analysis of the human intellect will aid me, mate- 
rially, in the attainment of my purpose. I have to ask the indulgence of the 
Lyceum, therefore, while I make a few observations to that effect. 

Man is constitutionally a being of a three-fold nature,—animal, moral, and intel- 
lectual. Considered in his mere corporeal capacity, consisting of the various 
parts, which unite in composing him, and possessed of the propensities to eat, 
breathe, move, sleep, guard against enemies, engage in battle and destroy, prepare 
for himself places of shelter, protection and concealment, amass property, and 
perpetuate his race—considered in these respects, I say, he isas much ofan animal, 
as any of those he callsinferior. In this capacity, his feelings are altogether self- 
ish, and the stronger and more predominant they are, the worse and more degrad- 
ed do they render him. If they do not make him virtually an enemy to the rest 
of his race, they induce him, at times, to forget them, and to live and act only for 
himself. 

As a moral being, man belongs to society, and all his feelings, in this capacity, 
leaning instinctively to the welfare of others, have respect to himself only as a 
member of the human family. _ He is disinclined to serve or gratify himself, at 
the expense, or to the injury of others. It is under this character, that he pos- 
sesses, and, to a proper extent, indulges, the laudable feeling of self-respect, and 
a desire to receive the approbation of his fellow-men. To this portion of his nature 
belong also sentiments of benevolence, justice, firmness of purpose, veneration 
for things above him, hope, and a love of beauty, excellence, and sublimity, 
intellectual and moral, as well as physical. As far as these sentiments predomi- 
nate, his condition is elevated ; and, if they induce him to act, his existence is 
valuable, because he is friendly to the human race, and endeavors to promote 
their welfare. In this capacity, he holds a great ascendency over the rest of the 
animal kingdom. 

As an intellectual being, man posseses a knowledge of the external world. and 
its changes oreconomy. In plainer terms, he forms an acquaintance with objects, 
events, and their relations. In kind, these relations are various. They have 
respect to time, place, size, likeness or unlikeness, and identity or difference. But 
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the highest and most interesting and important relations, are those of analogy, and 
of cause and effect. Possessed of a knowledge of these things, man is able to 
direct his course, accomplish his purposes, and gratify his ouben It is, there- 
fore, as an intellectual being, that he has real power and efficiency, and is prepared 
to render himself useful or pernicious to his fellow-men. In this capacity, also, 
his superiority to other animals is great. 

Such are the several sorts of faculties, belonging to man, as a being possessed 
of mind. The three united form his constitution, or entire nature, and vary his 
character, according to the predominance of one or more of them, and in propor- 
tion to the degree of that predominance. The following are a few of the varieties 
they produce. 

Are the animal powers active and vigorous, and the moral and intellectual ones 
feeble, and wanting in excitement? The individual thus endowed is grovelin 
in his disposition, dull of apprehension, limited in his range of thought, noe | 
inclined to vice, rather than virtue. He is much of an animal, in the form of a 
man. 

Do the moral faculties possess strength and activity, while the animal and intel- 
lectual are weak and torpid? He, whose mental constitution is thus compounded, 
is, by nature, a well disposed man, but ean never be the author of any thing 
great. His predilection is for virtue, which he follows for its own sake; but he 
wants both knowledge, and energy of character—light, to direct his course, and 
eagerness to pursue it. 

Are the intellectual powers keen and of great strength, and the animal and 
moral ones dull and feeble? The possessor of this form of constitution delights 
in knowledge, cultivates it industriously, and acquires it with ease. But he fails 
to apply it to useful purposes. Not being a practical man, he suffers it to lie in a 
state of inaction. Like the miser's gold, it is so much capital out of cireulation, 
which benefits neither its owner nor the community. 

In our intercourse with society, we often meet with characters of the foregoing 
descriptions. They may be called simple, because they contain but one set of 
active and vigorous faculties. The sphere they occupy is comparatively limited. 
Hence, they do but little, either to improve or deteriorate the condition of the 
world. But certain compound characters also present themselves to us, whose 
aspects and spheres of action are very different from those just described ; and so 
are the results of the careers they pursue. 

Are both the animal and intellectual faculties powerful and vivid, while the 
moral ones are imbecile and dull? The individual thus endowed is fitted for 
mischief. Unless well-directed training and good example prevent it, his propen- 
sities will precipitate him into vice, and his knowledge will direct him, in the 
commission of it. It is by persons thus constituted, that the most atrocious 
crimes are usually perpetrated, and the deepest miseries inflicted on society. 

Are the moral and intellectual powers vigorous and active, and the animal ones 
weak and sluggish? The possessor will be a model of elevation of sentiment, 
rectitude of conduct, and purity of life. He may also be distinguished for his 
attainments in science, literature, and taste. But he will want resolution and 
practical energy. He will never either originate a great, much less a hazardous, 
enterprise, nor give any effective aid in the execution of it. I mean, particularly, 
by his personal efforts. He may counsel learnedly, if not wisely ; but he will 
never act boldly. Nor will his opinion and advice be communicated with such 
firmness and fervor, as to produce conviction and awaken confidence in those 
who receive them. 

Are the three sets of faculties, animal, moral, and intellectual, all vivid and 
vigorous? The person thus gifted is formed for greatness ; and, should an oppor- 
tunity offer, he will confer extensive benefits on his cotemporaries, and leave a 
name to aftertimes. He will possess knowledge to a ge him, and furnish him 
with means, virtue to incline him to praiseworthy ends, strength of character to 
give him action and energy, and the requisite perseverance to insure success. 

Such is the plainest and simplest view of the constitution of man, and of the 
casts of character, corresponding to a few varieties in it, that I am able to offer, 
within the limits to which I must confine myself. It is on this constitution, thus 
composed, that every thing, tending to improve or deteriorate our condition, must 
ultimately act. And itis for that reason, that I deemed it requisite to give a brief 
exposition of it. I need scarcely add, that none but agents conformable to our 
nature, can benefit us by their influence. All others are useless, at least, if not 
injurious. 
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Each of the faculties, which has been represented as entering into the composi- 
tion of the human constitution, is alike indispensable to it, as one of its elements ; 
and they are all equally essential to bestow on man his highest perfection. Nor 
can they do this, under any state of union, unless they are correctly and suffi- 
ciently trained. They come from the hand of nature crude and untutored, and 
can receive from education alone the power and efficiency of which they are sus- 
ceptible. To prove this, it is only necessary to compare disciplined with undisci- 
plined individuals, in any branch of science or letters, in mechanical pursuits, or 
in any of the numerous occupations of life. The contrast thus presented, if duly 
examined, as to the causes productive of it, will not fail to convince us, that the 
mental difference between man and man, which strikes us so forcibly from every 

uarter, and is so powerfully operative, in human affairs, depends much more on 

ifference of training, than of natural endowments. Other things being equal, 
therefore, in proportion to the merit of the training bestowed will be the relative 
standing of those who receive it. = - 

But my present business is not to speak of the principles, modes, or mutative 
influence of general education ; nor to pronounce a panegyric on its importance 
to our race. I trust that, at no distant period, that duty will be devolved ona 
member of the Lyceum, whose qualifications for the performance of it are of the 
highest order. My purpose, as heretofore stated, is, to confine myself to the 
expression of a few thoughts, on the effects, which, as one means of education, 
Rail-roads are calculated to produce on the morals, intellect, taste, and manners, 
of the communities and nations, in which they may be erected. 1 consider this, 
however, as a very broad outline of the subject before me. It is tantamount to 
saying, that my remarks will relate to the influence of Rail-roads, in the promo- 
tion of publie prosperity and happiness; for these depend on the degree of 
advancement of the several points of cultivation referred to, and bear a direct 
proportion to it. 

It has been already observed, at least in substance, that I mean, by general edu- 
cation, the process of properly training and improving, by every available method, 
and from childhood to old age, all the faculties, which enter, as elements, into the 
constitution of man. At present, | more particularly mean, the imparting or 
otherwise producing of the greatest possible amount of the most useful practical 
knowledge, accompanied by agreeable manners, sound taste and judgement, anda 
disposition to apply all the attainments possessed to the most laudable purposes. 
I mean, the making of man, as far as practicable, an enlightened, liberal, and 
accomplished utilitarian. That Rail-roads will contribute abundantly to this, 
appears, if I mistake not, from sundry considerations, some of which shall be sub- 
mitted to the Lyceum. 

Education is essentially a social process, and is effected by the influence, direct 
or indirect, of one mind on another. This is more especially the case with popu- 
lar education. In the dreariness of solitude it cannot go on, because the requisite 
méans are wanting. The education of the savage, in the wilderness, is extremely 
limited, on account of his loneliness. He associates but little with his fellow-men, 
and his faculties are, therefore, but slightly improved by conversation or example. 
Much less can the convict, sentenced to solitary confinement, where no human 
voice salutes him, except the echo of his own complaints, or perhaps imprecations, 
and where the eye of man never beams on him with intelligence or fellow-feeling ; 
much less, I say, can the wretch, thus doomed to the condition of a breathing 
corpse, cased in an insensate cell, be either advanced in knowledge, or amended 
in morals. On the contrary, he necessarily retrogrades in both, and is sometimes 
— entirely of his mental faculties, and reduced to idiotism. 

ociety alone is a rich source of education and improvement, in all that is most 
desirable ,—all that ministers to the elevation and perfection of human nature,— 
knowledge, morals, manners, taste, and personal appearance. I may securely add, 
that, as relates to these matters, it is the most abundant and valuable of sources ; 
and, if ofa proper description, contributes, in the course of alifetime, more to general 
improvement, than any other, or, perhaps, than all others united. In proportion to 
the perfection of society, in any place, therefore, is that of education. Hence the 
strong and laudable desire of parents, that their children should associate with 
good company ; by which is meant, social circles possessed of correct morals, 
sound and well-informed intellects, and cultivated manners. Is society better in 
cities than in towns, in towns than in villages, and in villages than in country 
places? So is education. In proof of this, Paris and London may be cited in 
Europe, and Boston and Philadelphia, in the United States. In those cities. edu- 
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cation and society act and react on each other, until both are brought to high per- 
fection. Without intending any disparagement to other situations, I venture to 
affirm, that, in these respects, the cities referred to surpass, very greatly, any 
towns, villages, or country places, which the world contains. Although there is 
an immensity of book-learning, critical literature, and classical scholarship, in 
Oxford and Cambridge, the real education of those academic towns, is greatly in- 
ferior to that of London. Young men who have been taught in the former places, 
repair afterwards to the latter, or to some other theatre of good society, to be truly 
educated. 

But why need I travel into foreign countries, or to remote spots in our own 
country ? why need I look beyond our own town, or even without these walls, in 
quest of matter to prove my position? It is proved by the very principles, on which 
this Lyceum, and the National Lyceum, of which it is a branch, are established. 
Why do we meet, in this place, to unite our feelings in a common treasury, on 
which each of us may draw, at pleasure, and to interchange thoughts on different 
subjects, which we deem important? | answer (and every eye before me looks 
assent to the reply) from a conviction that we shall be benefited by each other's 
society. — shall we hereafter send delegates to the meetings of the National 
Lyceum ; and why commune, in some way, with other town, county and state 
Lyceums? The reply is to the same effect. It is our intention to consolidate the 
whole, as far as possible, into one great society, in which each member may min- 
gle, and partake of the benefits, moral, intellectual and social, which must neces- 
sarily result from so grand acommunion of feeling and thought. Do our state 
legislatures, and the legislature of the United States, convene annually in their re- 
spective capitols? They do; and for what purpose? To confer and deliberate, as 
state and national societies,on matters involving the welfare of the commonwealth. 
Are not Europe and America studded all over with societies and associations, of 
descriptions almost innumerable—to advance the interests of literature and the 
fine arts—of law, religion, medicine, chemistry, agriculture, history, mechanics, 
human liberty and right; and to contribute to the advancement of general 
science? In fine; when improvements on any subject become desirable, is not a 
society, for the cultivation of it, immediately established, as the most effectual 
means for the speedy attainment of the end in view? So obvious is the truth, 
and so universal the recognition of it, that social intercourse is the most invaluable 
source of enlightened wisdom and practical knowledge. Secluded study and 
contemplation may fill the mind with learning, feed poetic fancy, and excite some 
of the affections to'the intensity of enthusiasm. But those who are ambitious of 
a correct acquaintance with human nature, and wish to qualify themselves to im- 
prove its condition, must often forsake, for a time, the grove of Egeria, emerge 
from the visions of classical solitude, and mingle in the stream of living men. 

But, when constructed on the scale, and carried to the extent, which I am con- 
fident await them, Rail-roads will contribute eminently to the improvement of 
society. “They will make consolidated societies of whole nations. The island of 
Great-Britain will be formed into one vast institution, whose knowledge and feel- 
ings will make a common stock. Of the empire of France, the same will be true. 
Her two-and-thirty millions of inhabitants will be concentred in Paris. How 
brilliant will be then the blaze of knowledge, that will issue from that great capi- 
tal; and how tremendous the power it will be able to wield! What hostile force 
will dare to approach such a moral volcano, whose slumbering fires the first breath 
of war would awaken to fierce and desolating action! With the expedition of 
magic, the whole embodied prowess and power, and all the military enginery of 
the nation, might be brought to bear on any single point, to discomfit and destroy 
an approaching enemy. The aspect and condition of the United States will be 
still more impressive, because it will be exhibited on a grander scale. She will 
present the most magnificent association, that the sun shall shine on. Her knowl- 
edge, and feeling, and power will be one. She will be one, in all her attributes, 
without the least disposition to divide herself, while no earthly force can compel 
a division. The distance from Maine to Louisiana, or perhaps to Texas, and from 
the Atlantic ocean to Missouri and Arkansas, or even to the Rocky Mountains, 
will be no longer measured in miles and perches. The distance will be computed 
by the time consumed in a journey from the one extreme to the other. And that 
will be short; much shorter than was requisite. but afew years ago, to convey a 
traveler from Boston to Philadelphia, or from Richmond to Charleston. By the 
arrangement contemplated, our sectional feelings and interests will be extinguished, 
and even our sectional names will be little else than history. When, as respects 
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our Union, east, and west, and north, and south shall be spoken of, they will 
mean nothing more than adjacert points or groups, inthe same great and harmo- 
nious society. For all, I repeat, will be merged in national onENEss. 

The moral and social unity, which will then prevail, throughout our country, 
constitutes one of the grandest objects, that contemplation, looking into the future, 
can dwell on. To cement it more by affection and interest, the ties which man 
most reluctantly breaks, and therefore to render it more indestructible, numerous 
marriages will be contracted, and family alliances formed, between the inhabitants 
of remote states, and of distant sections of the same state. This will be the nec- 
essary result of an intercourse among the people, so intimate and general as_ will 
then prevail. 

The imperishable cementation ({[ was near saying identification) between the 
whole population of the United States, which this condition of things will pro- 
duce, constitutes a theme too vast for the tongue to describe, or even for the im- 
agination distinctly to conceive. The reason is, that man has yet seen nothing 
like it, because the means to effect it have been wanting. It will be a new crea- 
tion, which must be seen and examined, before it can be correctly understood or 
spoken of. Hitherto extended plains and lofty mountains, and, in some instances, 
trackless wildernesses, have separated our states and communities from each 
other. But Rail-roads will annilulate all such barriers, and bring into contact the 
inhabitants of the remotest points of the Republic. The entire people of the United 
States, being thus formed into a compact society, will enjoy the advantages, 
moral, intellectual, and physical, arising from facility of intercourse with each 
other. Constituting virtually a mighty city, they will experience all the benefits, 
with but few of the evils of a crowded population. In a particular manner, they 
will be exempt from much of the poverty, wretchedness, and concomitant vice, 
and no little of the sickliness of large cities. Nor, as might be easily shown, had 
I leisure to dilate on the subject, will they be liable to contract, to any serious 
extent, certain city vices, practised by some of the higher orders of inhabitants. 
They will possess a large share of the knowledge, refinement, and polish of a city, 
united to the virtue and purity of the country. 

Extravagant and untrue to nature as I fear some may deem this picture of the 
future condition of our country, it is no fancy piece, thoughtlessly sketched in a 
moment of enthusiasm. Correct or otherwise, it is the result of deliberation. Nor 
is it half so improbable, as certain improvements, now in existence, would have 
been deemed but thirty years ago, had they been then predicted. I shall show 
hereafter, by a few details, that reason neither forbade me to draw it, nor counsels 
me to efface it. It will be remembered, however, that it is founded on the presump- 
tion (which I doubt not will be realized,) of the establishment, in our country, of 
a federalized system of Rail-roads. By this | mean the connecting of the several 
states with each other, by state branches of the road, the running of subordinate 
ramifications from these to the most populous and important sections of each state, 
and the connection of the whole, by suitable routes, of the same description, to the 
capital of the nation. I mean by it, a system analogous to that of the blood ves- 
sels of the human body, where minor ramifications, rimning from remote parts, 
connect themselves with others, in their course, and unite in main ones, to empty 
their contents into the cavity of the heart. That a system of this kind can be 
formed, admits not of a doubt; and, confiding in the wisdom and energy of the 
country, I persuade myself that it will be. 

It is neither my province nor my intention to play the statesman, on the present 
occasion. A single glance, however, in that direction, will not, I trust, be deemed 
exceptionable. 

A short period will effect the extinguishment of our public debt. Unless the 
present scheme of finance be materially changed, the annual surplus of the na- 
tional revenue will then be large. Let it be applied to the construction of a federal- 
ized system of Rail-roads. The measure will be alike patriotic and wise, and will 
soon become as popular as it will be salutary. In fifteen or twenty years, or, 
perhaps, in a shorter period, the scheme may be completed. By means of it, as 
formerly mentioned, the Union will be one; and its duration may bid defiance 
to every thing but time. 

Let us, for a moment, look forward into future years, contemplate, in fancy, our 
country thus provided with rail-road conveyances, and suppose the whole pageant 
presented to us at a single view. Art has never yet prepared, earth beheld, or 
imagination conceived, a picture so striking. It is all in action, under a power 
that is stupendous ; and its grandeur and magnificence are overwhelming to the 
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mind. The rush of the waters of Niagara is sublime. But it is not comparable to 
the panorama I would delineate, had pam adequate to it. Throughout one of 
the most extensive empires of the world, every section is studded with cars, bear- 
ing hundreds of thousands of well dressed and gay inhabitants, and uncomputed 
millions of wealth, in the form of merchandize ; and the whole is a to 
different points, with surpassing grace and majesty of movement, and the fleetness 
of the antelope, at the top of its speed. Nor can a state of things so splendid and 
impressive, fail to be productive of correspending effects. 

t isa law of nature, that every thing produces after its kind. Objects of ex- 
alted power and grandeur elevate the mind that seriously dwells on them, and 
impart to it greater compass and strength. Alpine scenery and an embattled 
ocean deepen contemplation, and give their own sublimity to the conceptions of 
beholders. The same will be true of our system of Rail-roads. Its vastness and 
magnificence will prove communicable, and add to the standard of the intellect of 
our country. Nor will this augmented magnitude and strength “ come like shad- 
ows, so depart.”” They will be permanent; and thus will American genius be 
improved. 

Under this state of things, suppose our country to be invaded by an enemy,— 
but the supposition is inadmissible. The power, that could be instantly brought 
to crush the invader, forbids us to believe in the possibility of an enterprize so 
rash and hopeless. The certain prevention of foreign war, therefore, from violat- 
ing our borders, and the foot of a foe from insulting our soil, will be one of the 
numerous advantages of Rail-roads. Indeed, the invention will do much towards 
the suppression of war in general,—a thousand fold more than all the Peace and 
Missionary Societies, that will ever be established. This it will do by its influ- 
ence in completely civilizing the human race. And it will promote civilization, 
by bringing men and nations more together, enabling them to intermingle with 
greater facility, and thus partake of a mutual and general advancement in knowl- 
edge, and become better acquainted with each other. Acquaintance rarely fails to 
beget esteem and good will ; and those states of feeling aid in the prevention of 
quarrels, both personal and national. Besides, war, in its least exceptionable 
shape, is the offspring of mere animality and savagism. 'To promote civilization, 
therefore, is the way to exterminate it. And, I repeat, that Rail-roads will prove 
one of the most powerful means for the advancement of civilization, that has ever 
been devised. They must ultimately act on different nations, as they will on 
remote sections of the same nation. They will bring their inhabitants more to- 
gether, and make them moraLty ong. Or, if they do not produce positive unity 
of feeling, they will remove prejudices and dislikes—implant, in their stead, mutual 
kindness and regard, and thus prepare the way to peace. 

When I contemplate what has been already done by Rail-roads, in a few years, 
and the boundless resources that have been opened for further enterprize and 
improvement, and, looking into futurity, attempt to fathom what may be done 
hereafter, as nations shall advance in knowledge and power, I almost shrink from 
giving Janguage to my conceptions, lest they should be deemed extravagant and 
wild. But, from the most temperate view I can take of the subject, I see no 
ground to doubt, that the invention is destined to produce, in time, an entire 
revolution in some of the leading channels of the commerce of the world. 1 
allude particularly to the channels between Europe, Asia, and Oceanica, and 
between the latter continents and North-America, and the eastern section of South- 
America. Between these great divisions of the globe, commerce has been, here- 
tofore, and is, at present, carried on, by tedious and dangerous voyages round 
Cape Horn, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

The amount of time and labor, wealth and human life, already wasted, in that 
form of intercourse, is incalculable. But, if I mistake not, Rail-roads offer a 
remedy for the evil. Let one be constructed across the isthmus of Suez, and 
another across that of Darien, and tie work will be done. They may, if it be 
deemed advisable, be made to transport entire ships and their cargoes, without 
unlading, from one body of water to the other. Setting aside the immense saving 
of human life, that will be thus effected, given points in the Southern and 
Pacific Oceans can then be reached, from Europe and America, in a tenth part of 
the time that is now required. And the enterprize, far from being impracticable, 
is neither difficult nor expensive. The Mediterranean and the Red Sea can be 
be more easily connected by a Rail-road, than New-York and Philadelphia; and 
the distance from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean is about the same. Let 
the projects for erecting these roads be matured, and permission to that effect, 
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accompanied by the requisite securities, be obtained from the authorities of 
Mexico and Egypt, and associations to complete them can be instantly formed, in 
either of our great commercial capitals ; and, in less than a year, from the times 
of commencing them, the establishments will be in operation. And thus may 
Alexandria become again the great commercial emporium of the East. Nor have 
I any hesitation in believing, that before the close of the present century, both 
these enterprizes will be completed. Within the same period steam-navigation 
will be brought to such perfection, as to be as well suited to seas and oceans, as to 
lakes and rivers. By it and Rail-roads, therefore, (both of them inventions of but 
yesterday,) channels of communication, safe and rapid far beyond what our fore- 
fathers dreamed of, will be opened between the remotest points of the globe. The 
field of knowledge, action, and enjoyment, to which mankind will have access, 
from these causes, will be literally such, as fabulists have never feigned, nor poets 
fancied. 

Is any one ready to allege, that I am dealing only in general assertions, and to 
ask for specifications and details, in support of them? The call would be fair. 
Fancying it made, therefore, I shall endeavor to answer it. Here, I must abandon 
what is only probable or prospective, and have recourse to facts; and I find them 
in the performances on the Liverpool and Manchester Rail-road.* 

Between those two towns, as was recently stated, on a public occasion, passen- 
gers are conveyed, a hundred or more by a single engine, at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour; and they can be and hare been conveyed with twice that fleetness. Nor 
is the transportation of merchandize much slower. A single engine can travel, 
with nearly or quite a hundred tons, from fifteen to twenty miles an hour. En- 
gines hare done this, and can do more. Such are the facts, which | am authorized 
to employ. The consequence of them is, that Liverpool and Manchester, although 
thirty-two miles apart, constitute virtually the same town. They can communicate 
with each other, in the transportation and delivery of merchandize, the convey- 
ance of passengers, and other forms of social intercourse, more readily and 
expeditiously (1 might say much more,) than the remote points of London can, 
by the usual modes of carriage. As a barrier to the intimate association of those 
two towns with each other, therefore, the distance between them is annihilated. 

What is done, and daily doing, between Liverpool and Manchester, can be 
done as well, and, in a short time, will be, in other parts of England, and also on 
the Rail-roads of the United States. This assumption will not be questioned, and 
needs, therefore, no proof. To realize, then, in its full extent, all I have repre- 
sented as practicable, and which I believe will be effected, in the United States, 
it is only necessary to construct Rail-roads, and suitable machinery, in the places 
where they are wanted. The picture, which I have but faintly cmaged, will then 
present itself as a bold reality. 

For further illustration and final conviction, let us bring the matter to our own 
doors. Suppose the Lexington and Ohio Rail-road finished, and in as perfect 
operation, as that which has identified Liverpool and Manchester. The conse- 
quence is plain. Lexington and Louisville will be equally identified. Their 
inhabitants will feel themselves members of the same social circle. A citizen of 
the former place, may set out, in the morning, breakfast with a friend in the 
latter, transact a little business, and return home to an early dinner. Or the 
ladies of either town may dine at home, figure and make conquests, at a tea-party, 
or a ball, in the other, on the evening of the same day, and return to breakfast, in 
their own dwellings, the next morning. More interesting still. A Louisville 
beau becomes desperately enamored of a Lexington beauty. His heart's first 
petition is granted, even before he pours it forth, in all the exquisite misery of 
absence. He has not to beseech the gods to 

“ce 








annihilate both time and space, 

And make two lovers happy.’ 
The Rail-road has anticipated their deityships, in the kind office, and done it 
already. 

Is a Rail-road, of equal execution, established between this place and New York 
or Philadelphia, those two cities being connected as they shortly will be, in the 
same way? One of our merchants may leave home, on Monday, purchase goods, 
in either of the places specified, and have them on his own shelves, on the fol- 











* Since writing this, L have been much gratified to learn, that the performances of locomotive 
engines, on the Albany and Schenectady, and the Charleston, South-Carolina, Rail-roads, are not 
much inferior to those on the read between Liverpool and Manchester. On the American roads, 
cars, loaded with passengers, have traveled upwards of thirty miles an hour. 
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lowing Saturday. Under such an arrangement, a delegate from this Lyceum 
may set out, on the morning after one of our sittings, attend a convention of the 
National Lyceum, in New Veh, and report to us their proceedings, by letter, or 
in person, at our next meeting. And this can be done without danger or fatigue. 
I need scarcely add, that the celerity, with which mercantile and other intelli- 
gence, might be thus communicated, would be immensely advantageous. Des- 
patches, by telegraph, would be, in a great measure, superseded. In these 
representations there is no extravagance. They are fair inductions from well 
known facts. Performances, which daily present themselves elsewhere, authorize 
me to make them ; because like performances can be effected here. 

In traveling, then, and the transaction of business, in distant places, much 
time, as well as money, will be saved by Rail-roads. And the portion of each 
article, thus gained, may be applied to very important purposes. Let the time be 
employed in the cultivation of the mind, and the money appropriated to the 
procurement of means to that effect, and the result will be, no small degree of 
improvement, in the morality and general intelligence of the community. I say, 
“of the community ;” for the good done will not be confined to those alone, 
whose time and money are thus applied. Nothing is so contagious, as knowledge 
andexample. One wise, upright, and public-spirited man, can do much in assim- 
ilating thousands to himself. He can infuse into society a moral leaven, which 
will stir the whole mass, and produce on it highly beneficial effects. Let others 
co-operate with him, and the issue will be an ameliorated condition of society, in 
morals and intellect, on an extensive scale. Such may be the effects of the mere 
savings by Rail-roads. 

In alluding to the additional strength, which rail-road establishments promise to 
bestow on the Union of the States, I did not speak of all the considerations 
which bear on that subject. I shall briefly, therefore, present to the Lyceum 
another view of it. 

The Roman empire fell by its own weight. Why? On account of its extent, 
and the difficulties and slow modes of traveling, at the time of its existence. 
The life and vigor of the empire were in Rome, as those of France are in Paris. 
But, owing to the impediments just referred to, they were but slightly felt, in the 
distant Provinces. In consequence of this, those territories, some of them very 
spacious and populous, scarcely considered themselves portions of the empire. 
Knowing but little of Rome, from having never approached it, their inhabitants 
had no common interests or sympathies with it. Did they meditate or attempt a 
revolt? It was long before the coereing power of the capital could reach them ; 
and when it did, it was enfeebled by the length and difficulties o: the way. 
And the same delay and impediments, which weakened it, strengthened and 
encouraged the disaffected provinces. Hence, in time, the connecting ties of its 
remote sections decayed from age, or were severed by violence, and the empire 
fell to pieces. 

But, let the contemplated system of Rail-roads be established in our country, 
and the dissolution of the federal Union, from similar causes, will be impossible. 
It has been already represented, that, on account of the community of feeling and 
interest, and the consequent strength of general attachment, that will pervade the 
Commonwealth, no state will indulge, or have reason to indulge, the slightest 
disposition to separate from others. But, should the case be otherwise, and some 
section of the Union prove refractory, and attempt a revolt, its efforts to that 
effect can be instantly frustrated, and the spirit of resistance crushed, by the 
facility and promptitude, with which the corrective power of the nation can be 
brought to bear on it. The first movements of discontent will reach the eye of 
the federal capital, and the means requisite to quell them return from it, before 
treason can ripen into dangerous action. 

But this is not all. Man is, instinctively, attached to greatness and splendor. 
He admires magnificence and sublimity, and is gratified by participating in scenes 
where they are displayed. In a special manner, he delights in having an ageney 
in constituting and managing such scenes. He is flattered, in his pride, by being 
thus employed, and feels his standing and weight augmented, by the part he acts. 
He perceives that he is an integral portion of something great, and takes to 
himself a share of the greatness which he contributes to form. It is on this 
ground that the soldier and the mariner exult in the memorable battles, in which 
they have been concerned, and that the maimed and war-worn veteran 

** Shoulders his crutch, and shows how fields were won.” 
It is on the same ground that Frenchmen and Englishmen glory in belonging to 
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their respective empires; and that a native of ancient Rome was proud of his 
birthright. Hence the lofty declaration of Cato, that 

* A senator of Rome, while Rome survived, 

Would not have matched his daughter with a prince.”’ 

All this is natural and praiseworthy. 

Such is the principle ; and its application to the case before us is plain. 

Let the rail-road system contemplated be adopted, and the greatness and glory 
of the Union will be complete. Nothing on earth will surpass (perhaps I should 
say equal) it, in magnificence and grandeur. Impregnable to violence from 
without, on account of its strength, it will be no less secure from commotion 
within, by reason of its glory. ‘lo belong to it, and make a part of it, will be 
the pride alike of individuals and states. A separation from it would be felt by 
any of its sections, as one of the greatest of calamities—as a sort of effacement 
from the map of the world. Compared to such a tie, mere conventional and legis- 
lative enactments are but a thread toa cable. Thus, trebly cemented by force, 
feeling and interest, the Union of the states would be indissoluble. 

But all the moral influences of Rail-roads are not yet recited. An increase of 
industry is a further and very important one. Man is never so liable to fall into 
vice, as when he is idle. Hence idleness has been denominated the mother of 
evil; and the product of it is too apt to be abundant. With equal fitness, the 
industrious and the virtuous might be pronounced identical. Persons constantly 
and earnestly employed, in useful business, or productive labor, have neither time 
nor inclination for vicious practices. Their feelings are otherwise engaged, and 
their thoughts better directed ; and hence the irregular and licentious are often 
thus reclaimed. But nothing so effectually awakens and sustains the industry of 
a community, as a prompt and profitable market for the products of it. Did the 
Elkhorn tract of country adjoin either Louisville or Cincinnati, its industry would 
be augmented in a fourfold ratio. Hence the activity and bustle of a maritime and 
commercial town, contrasted with the dullness and languor of an inland village. 
But, as already demonstrated, a system of Rail-roads will bring every place near 
to a market, in consequence of the facilities of transportation it will afford. It 
will render industry, therefore, general and vigorous. Apart, then, from the 
wealth and comfort it will produce, its influence in the promotion of morality will 
be great. 

Nor, as relates to the same point, are wealth and comfort without their effect. 
Far from it. They are active sources of moral influence, on a threefold ground. 
They afford protection from temptations to vice, which poverty and want are 
unable to resist—keen necessity vanquishing, at times, the most laudable resolu- 
tions. They give a sense of character, which serves as a shield from profligate 
indulgencies, and degrading conduct. And comfort itself is, in its nature, a sort 
of guaranty against the commission of crime. Comfort is a compound of sundry 
grateful feelings, most of them of a domestic nature. It therefore produces 
content. But such a state of mind cannot fail to favor virtue. It induces men to 
spend their evenings, and other leisure hours, at home, in the bosoms of their 
families, where they are secure from vicious examples and allurements. It is 
the wretched and reckless, who are without a home, and feel that they have 
nothing worse to fear, that are prone to crime. The hardships they endure, and 
the miseries they suffer, goad them to the perpetration of deeds, from which, under 
kinder auspices, they would recoil with horror. We are told of a golden period, 
when poverty and innocence were habitually associated. As relates to this point, 
whatever might have been the case, in former times, but few instances of the 
kind present themselves now. “The reverse is known to be lamentably true. 
The declamations, therefore, which we so frequently listen to, on the demoralizing 
effects of riches, have no foundation in truth. They are but the clamor of igno- 
rance, or the cant of fanaticism. It is only the abuse of riches that demoralizes. 
And so does the abuse of every thing else. Wealth, suitably employed, subserves, 
in a high degree, the cause of morality, as well as of knowledge; and it does not 
produce necessarily a single disadvantage. The discreet appropriation of it is, in 
all respects, beneficial. Misuse, I repeat, the greatest good, by applying it to 
improper purposes, and vou change it virtually into an evil. 

Whatever tends to the promotion of knowledge, refinement, and taste, favors 
substantially the cause of morality. It withholds man from the inordinate indul- 
gence of his animal propensities, diverts his mind from sensual pursuits, and fixes 
it on objects more elevated and praiseworthy. It makes him more of a human 
being. and less of a mere animal. But, from what has been already said, it 
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cannot be doubted, that Rail-roads will contribute much to the advancement of 
knowledge, with all its concomitants. Whatever improves society, and brings 
individuals into better company, than they would otherwise enjoy, necessarily 
produces these effects. 

We are, ina high degree, imitative beings, and are strongly inclined to look 
upward for our models. We rarely, if ever, follow the example of those we think 
below us. To do so would be unnatural. It would, moreover, be offensive to our 
self-estimation and taste. In proof of these remarks, let an ordinary man be 
familiarized, for a time, with good company, and he will become instinctively the 
better for it. He will be improved in personal cleanliness, dress, manners, taste, 
knowledge, and morals, and, in all respects, assimilated to those with whom he 
associates. He will be proud of his new and ameliorated condition, and resolved 
to do nothing to produce a forfeiture of it. This will be more especially the case, 
if well-bred, elegant, and intelligent women make a part of the company. I 
intend no compliment, but the annunciation of a simple truth, in saying, that the 
best school on earth, for instruction in morals, and intellectual refinement, is the 
society of virtuous and cultivated women. It is superior to all the scholastie 
lectures on ethics and taste, and all the male examples, in practical morals, that 
have been delivered and exhibited, from the days of the Grecian sages and 
scholars, to the present period. If any thing of earth be irresistible, in its influ- 
ence on man, it is female good example and morals, enforced by female charms. 
They can reclaim even reprobates, and bring apostates back to their violated faith. 
For proof of this, | might refer to observation, as well as to history. 

But, an elegant mode of conveyance (and such is that by Rail-road cars,) will 
insure the presence of elegant travelers. Jt will be unfashionable to appear in 
one of those vehicles, without being well dressed. Good breeding also will be 
expected and observed in them. A lady can sit in a car, in as much cleanliness 
and comfort, as in her own parlor. In each place, therefore, her wardrobe will be 
alike elegant. The only ditference will be, that she will wear a traveling dress 
in one case, and a home one in the other. The superiority of the costume and 
general appearance of Rail-road travelers, over those of travelers in our present 
stage-coaches, will be as striking, as is the superiority of the costume and appear- 
ance of steam-boat passengers now, over those of persons, who, in former times, 
made passages in confined and dirty packet-sloops. But, external cleanliness is 
the native growth of purity within. Nor does it only spring from it. It contributes 
not a little to strengthen and confirm it. The two qualities thus stand mutually 
related, as cause and effect, acting and reacting on each other. Hence, Innocence 
is always arrayed in unsullied whiteness ; while Guilt and Murder are wrapped 
in begrimed or blood-stained garments. 

Steam-boats have greatly improved the style and advantages of traveling. The 
company in their cabins is often equal to that of'the most splendid drawing-rooms. 
They have also augmented, in a high degree, the amount of traveling. Asa 
consequence of this, the tone of manners, and the character of conversation, in 
the traveling portion of the community, are already much improved. And no 
little of this improvement is necessarily imparted to those who do not travel. 
And thus is amendment making progress through the whole community. 

Let Rail-road traveling be introduced, to the extent contemplated, and the 
march of this general amelioration, in manners, refinement, and intellect, will be 
greatly accelerated; and that of morality will accompany it. That this is true, 
can scarcely be doubted by any one acquainted with the constitution of man. 
Even the elegant construction and ornamental beauty of the cars will have a 
favorable effect. Like other products of the fine arts, they will improve the taste 
of those who may travel in them. But all that does this, as already stated, is 
favorable to morals. It substitutes higher and inore refined indulgencies for lower 
and grosser ones. The elegance of our steam-boats has the same sort of elevating 
and purifying influence on those who make voyages in them, when compared with 
the effects of other water-conveyances. [ appeal to the experience of any one, 
who has ever made the trial of a first voyage to New-Orleans, in a common flat, 
constructed of rude planks, and filled with dirt and litter, and a second in a superb 
steam-boat, with ornamented state-rooms, and elegantly curtained and carpeted 
cabins, whether he did not, in the Jatter instance. feel himself the more pure and 
elevated, and, [ will fearlessly add, the more moral being ? and whether in his first 
trip, he would not have been more easily tempted to commita degrading ora vicious 
act, than in his second? To this inquiry, it would be superfluous in me to reply. 
The true answer must be obvious to every one—and it is affirmative An asso- 
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ciation with elegant equipment and furniture, improves the taste and purifies the 
mind, as certainly as an association with good company. In which of the two 
positions does a rider feel himself the more exalted and dignified, and the less 
likely to do a mean and unworthy action; when he is seated on a grand, richly 
caparisoned, and bounding war-horse, or an ignoble and ambling sumpter-mule, 
covered with a pack-saddle, and guided by a hempen halter? Again the inter- 
rogatory answers itself. 1 repeat, then, that the elegant structure and tasteful 
equipment of Rail-road cars will exercise a moralizing influence on society. 

All objects of sublimity and grandeur, moreover, tend to elevate the mind above 
groveling thoughts and foul practices, give it greater expansion and a_ higher 
tone, and impart to it additional purity and correctness. They stamp on it some- 
what of their high-inspiring image, which so ennobles it, in its own estimation, 
that it descends, with much more difficulty, to the commission of acts degrading 
or immoral. It comports with experience, as well as with the true springs of 
human action, that man should be more prone to crime, in the Dismal Swamp, 
where all is sombre, and every thing around unsightly and offensive, than by the 
Falls of Niagara, where brightness prevails, and Nature presents herself in 
matchless sublimity. But, the magnificence of Rail-road establishments has been 
already referred to. There is reason to believe, therefore, that it cannot fail to be 
favorable, in its influence, on public taste, refinement, and morality. 

Nor, in speaking of the magnificence of a system of Rail-roads, in full operation, 
do I allude merely to the external or visible sublimity which it exhibits. The 
pageant is instinct with a moral grandeur, which makes a deeper and more salu- 
tary impression onthe mind. The immense power, which it manifests, and which 
is developed, controled, and directed by human means, excites, in those who see 
and contemplate it, an exalted idea of the dignity of their race. It awakens in 
them, therefore, higher respect for themselves, as a portion of that race. It 
exhibits man to them, as possessing a more elevated rank in creation, than they 
had assigned to him. This becomes a source of livelier gratitude to the Brine, 
who placed him there; and thus are the highest and best feelings of our nature 
improved, and motives to piety and devotion confirmed. Those who possess this 
lofty sense of their own standing, cannot descend to mingle with the unworthy, 
and follow their examples, or sully themselves, in any way, with moral pollution. 
On the contrary, they set an example, invaluable to society, for others to follow. 

Another important benefit that will be conferred on society by Rail-road estab- 
lishments, is an improvement in common school-education. Parents, becoming 
wealthier by it, will procure for their children more competent instructers. They 
will also continue them longer at school. Thus will they cause them, not only to 
be taught more correctly, but to be more thoroughly initiated in the elements of 
knowledge. That such measures will contribute to the promotion of sound 
morals, as well as of enlightened taste and becoming manners, will not be ques- 
tioned. They cannot indeed fail to ameliorate the entire condition of society. 

Nor is this all. A further advantage of Rail-road arrangements will be, that 
they will give rise to other inventions and improvements in mechanics. This 
they will do, by stimulating the minds of gifted mechdnicians to higher exertions. 
Men of genius are keenly ambitious, and therefore reluctant to be surpassed in 
their own departments. Hence the history of human improvement teaches us, 
that one important invention or discovery, is usually succeeded, in a short time, 
by another. This appears froin the progress of the invention, of which I am 
speaking. The Rail-road itself was first prepared, and then was erected the 
locomotive engine, with its retinue of cars. It is indeed inevitable that one 
improvement or invention must lead to another, because it gives a further knowl- 
edge of nature or art. By raising mana grade higher, on the hill of science, it 
places him in a purer and clearer atmosphere, unfolds to him more commanding 
views of things and their relations, dnd enables him to operate on them to better 
purpose. Thus is the chain of cause and effect, in human affairs, perpetually 
lengthening, the last effect becoming, in its turn, the cause of a further one; and 
where the series will terminate, the prescience of man is too limited to decide. 

Again. There are certain branches of science, the knowledge of which will 
be, in a particular manner, promoted, in our own, as well as in other countries, by 
the establishment of Rail-roads. These are. geography, in all its branches, 
topography, mineralogy, geology, zoology, and botany; and they all exercise a 
moral influence. A generally diffused acquaintance with these, will be the neces- 
sary effect of general traveling. True; passengers cannot satisfactorily study 
them, at the very time when they are swept along, in cars, at the rate of fifty or 
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sixty miles an hour. But they can stop, at selected points, make their excursions, 
explore the country, collect specimens for their cabinets, and have them speedily 
conveyed to their destined places. With the facilities thus afforded, a general 
knowledge of all the states of the Union can be acquired in a shorter time, than 
the knowledge of some individual states can be acquired without them. 

Once more. I have already adverted to the vast increase of intercourse between 
the various points of the Union, which a system of Rail-roads will necessarily 
produce. This will prove highly beneficial, on a twofold ground, not yet dis- 
tinctly spoken of. It will be, on a large scale, propitious to health, by enabling 
and inducing invalids, and persons of feeble constitutions, to migrate from the 
south to the north, in summer, and from the north to the south, in winter. Thus, 
will those, whose infirmities and weaknesses require them, enjoy, at the proper 
times, the invigorating freshness of northern breezes, and the balmy mildness of 
the southern zephyrs. Nor is this all. The same increase of migration will 
greatly subserve the diffusion of education. It cannot be denied, that, as relates 
to schools, and every sort of mental improvement, the east and north are, at 
present, far in advance of the west and south. But | have already remarked, 
that man is constitutionally an imitative being, and that he looks upward for his 
models and examples. He is also, by nature, proud and ambitious, and, in the 
case I am considering, these qualities will operate to high and useful effects. 
The inhabitants of the south, feeling themselves, when in the north, inferior in 
education, to those around them, and being mortified by the contrast, will avail 
themselves of every means to attain an equality. They will read, observe, and 
reflect more themselves, and employ their wealth liberally, to procure more com- 
petent instructers for their children. Thus will education, the great improver of 
humanity, be itself improved, in those parts of our country, where it is now most 
defective, until its fruit shall appear in a general illumination of the mind of the 
nation, accompanied by sounder morals, better taste, higher prosperity, and more 
abundant happiness. 

But the hour admonishes me to close this discourse. Though my theme is far 
from being exhausted, yet, as respects the patience of the Lyceum, notwithstand- 
ing the indulgence they have extended to me, I feel persuaded that the reverse is 
true. A few further thoughts, therefore, by way of reflection on what has been 
said, and [ shall have done. 

Taking our station on the isthmus of time, which we call the present, looking 
retrospectively and prospectively, and temperately inferring the future from the 
past, something more than the dawn of a new era presents itself to us. A bright 
morning is somewhat advanced, and promises to lead to a glorious meridian. In 
proof of this, an interesting and satisfactory experiment might be made. 

Let the present condition of Christendom be compared with that which existed 
but half a century ago, and the difference be noted. How vast is the contrast! 
and at the saine time, how gratifying to the feelings, and encouraging to the 
hopes of the philosopher, the patriot, and the philanthropist! Since the date 
referred to, knowledge, with its concomitant blessings to individuals and 
nations, has been increased, in some respects, a thousand fold. Were it not 
that superstition has been curtailed in her power to delude, her votaries might 
be tempted to believe that magic has been at work. In no three preceding cen- 
turies had an equal amount of human improvement and happiness been produced. 
To prove this, I have only to say, that, setting aside all other new benefits and 
blessings (and they are numerous and great.) which man has experienced within 
the period specified, America has become an independent continent, the United 
States a free, powerful, and enlightened empire: in regenerated France, Liberty 
and Law have wrested the sceptre fromthe grasp of Despotism ; and human rights 
are, in some degree, recognized, in most parts of Europe. These changes alone, 
I repeat, make a sum of improvement in the welfare of man, superior, in magni- 
tude and importance, to all that had been done, in any three preceding centuries, 
whose history is known to us. 

Jn contemplating these glorious and felicitous events, well may we exult in 
them, as members of the human family ; but our exultation should be trebled, 
by the recollection, that we are natives and citizens of the United States. Am I 
asked my reason for this allegation? I reply, that, to the people of the United 
States, more than to all other nations, is the production of those events to be 
attributed. Directly or indirectly, they are all ascribable to the American Revo- 
lution. That was the work of our fathers. The other blessings followed it, and 
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were the product of the free and vigorous action, which it imparted to the human 
intellect, and gave direetion to it. 

That our successful struggle for liberty gave freedom to France, independence 
to Spanish America, and a juster knowledge of human right to the other partially 
regenerated nations of Europe, the world has acknowledged, because the truth is 
too obvious to be questioned. The “merican origin of steam-navigation, which is 
another colossal stride in modern improvement, is also acknowledged. Nor are 
we without some participation in the invention of Rail-roads. The mind of 
Great-Britain, as well as that of other nations, has been excited, expanded, and 
strengthened, and therefore rendered more inventive, by the influence of what 
has been achieved in the United States. But for the great mental awakening, 
which began with our Revolution, there is no reason to believe, that either Steam- 
boats or Rail-roads would be now in existence. 

But Britain is our mother, though she once treated us harshly, and does not 
cherish toward us, even now, all the tenderness that belongs to maternity. But 
no matter. The sooner that shall be forgotten, the better. She claims Rail-roads 
as her owninvention. Be it so. We concede the claim, follow herexample in con- 
structing them, and cheerfully pronounce the invention another mighty stride in the 
progress of improvement. It is when we contemplate the present rapidity of that 
progress, and the certainty that it cannot fail to be daily increased, by the con- 
stant accession of fresh causes and stronger powers, giving additional impetus to 
it—it is when we take this view of the subject, | say, and connect it with future 
years, that the effulgence of the prospect dazzles, while its grandeur overwhelms 
us. It is then that we are inclined to exclaim, with the poet, 

“* Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo.”’ 
And, should this progressive improvement, in the condition of man, go on to 
millennial perfection, (as I believe it will,) the establishment of Rail-roads will be 
then looked back to, as one of the leading causes, that have co-operated in the 
production of that great consummation 


THE COMET. 


Tur Comet! he is on his way, 
And singing as he flies ; 

The whizzing planets shrink before 
The spectre of the skies. 

Ah, well may regal orbs burn blue, 
And satellites turn pale,— 

Ten million cubic miles of head ! 
Ten billion leagues of tail! 


On, on by whistling spheres of light 
He flashes and he flames ; 

He turns not to the left or right, 
He asks them not their names ; 

One spurn from his demoniac heel,— 
Away, away they fly, 

Where darkness might be bottled up 
And sold for ** Tyrian dye.” 


And what will happen to the land, 
And happen to the sea, 
If, in the bearded devil’s path, 
Our earth should chance to be ? 
Full hot and high the sea should boil 
Full red the forests cleam— 
Methought [ saw and heard it all 
In a dyspeptic dream 
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I saw a tutor take his tube 
The Comet’s course to spy ; 

I heard a scream ; the gathered rays 
Had stewed the tutor’s eye ; 

I looked,—his curious organ rolled 
Like a long-perished clam, 

I listened,—all I heard him say 
Was “ parallax’’ and “ d—mn.”’ 


I saw a poet dip a scroll 
Each moment in a tub; 

I read upon the warping back 
“The dream of Beelzebub ;”’ 
He could not see his verses burn 
Although his brain was fried ; 

And ever and anon he bent 
To wet them as they dried. 


I saw a pillowand a cur— 
He silently drew near, 
And snatched from off the blackened frost, 
His master’s broiling ear ; 
I saw a beggar and a wolf; 
Each watched the other’s eye ; 
Each fainted for his morning meal, 
And both were loath to die. 





I saw a roasting pullet brood 
Upon a baking egg ; 

I saw a cripple scorch his hands 
Extinguishing his leg ; 

I saw nine geese upon the wing 
Towards the frozen pole, 

And every mother’s gosling fell 
rae: fn a crackling coal. 


| saw the ox that cropped the grass 
Writhe in the blistering rays ; 
The herbage in his shrinking jaws 
Was all a fiery blaze. 
1 saw huge fishes, boiled to rags, 
Bob through the bubbling waves ; 
I listened, and I heard the dead 
All simmering in their graves ! 


Strange sights! strange sounds! O ghastly dreain ! 
Its memory haunts me still ; 
The steaming sea, the crimson glare, 
That wreathed each wooded hill ; 
Stranger ! if o’er thy slumbering couch 
Such fearful visions sweep, 
Spare, spare, O spare thine evening meal, 
And sweet shall be thy sleep. O. W.H 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Tue relation, in which these governments stand to each other in the 
family of nations, has long been considered as peculiar. Other colo- 
nies may have grown into states, and nations springing from a common 
origin and speaking a common language may have existed before the 
United States became independent of the mother country. But where 
shall we find a parallel with the reciprocal influence which these two 
nations have had upon each other, or the extent to which their respec- 
tive influences have been felt by cotemporary nations ? 

There are, indeed, peculiarities in every stage of the history of the 
connexion and separation of these governments. We find our ances- 
tors emigrating to a wilderness, where they grew into importance by 
the very neglect of the home government, and for a long time neither 
claimed nor claiming to be colonies, in the sense in which other 
governments had regarded those who had gone out to people a new 
country or to possess a conquered one, contributing to the wealth and 
physical power of the mother country, while imperceptibly acquiring a 
moral and physical energy themselves, which was one day to put at 
successful defiance the very power which they had been contributing 
to cherish and sustain. And, when at last the revolution, which sever- 
ed these colonies from the parent stock, had placed America among 
the nations of the earth, there was more to humble and wound the 
feeling of national pride for which England has been so distinguished, 
in the self-wrought and self-sustained independence of her former 
colonies, than if there had been a change of masters or a mere transfer 
of territory from one potentate to another; and, if we mistake not, it 
was not so much the present loss of this “jewel from the British 
crown” that her leading men regretted, as it was the consequences of 
this setting up by the colonies of a government for themselves, in which 
neither the legitimacy of kings nor the so much lauded union of lords 
and commons were recognized or admitted. 

Various and contradictory as have been the histories of the struggle 
which severed the colonies from the mother country, there have been 
none we believe, which have seriously impugned the motives of the 
mass of the people of America who took part in the transactions of the 
day. Indeed, there were too many of the choicest spirits and noblest 
patriots that ever graced the annals of England, who saw and boldly 
proclaimed the irrepressible spirit of English freedom, in the resistance 
of the colonies and in the fearlessness with which they drew the sword 
in defence of their liberties. With a portion, therefore, at least, of the 
British nation, the struggle of the Americans was regarded as honor- 
able and patriotic ; but the feelings which were excited by the progress 
and issue of that struggle, among what seems to have been the mass of 
the English population, were, nevertheless, bitter and implacable. The 
former endearing terms of brethren and fellow-citizens were changed 
into those of aliens and rivals ; and the peace of 1783 was rather a polit- 
ical calm than a cordial reconciliation of long-cherished animosities 
and hostile jealousies. Many saw, or thought they saw, even in the 
political relations which arose between the United States and England, 
after that peace, a manifestation of hostility on the part of the latter, 
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which was but partially concealed until the former was found both able 
and resolved to sustain the independence which she had achieved. 
But whatever were the motives which dictated the course of policy, 
which was partially suspended by the treaty of Mr. Jay, and apparently 
compromised by the peace of 1815, we have only to look into the 
works of the British press relating to this country, in order to study 
the feelings which were cherished towards it by that portion of the 
community that undertook to be the arbiters and the organs of public 
sentiment. ‘There has been a malignity a bitterness of spirit uniformly 
manifested in these, which nothing can palliate or excuse. Abuse 
the most unwarranted, and libels the most unjust and unfounded, have 
have been poured out from pens of hired emissaries, and crowded the 
pages of periodicals, which affected to speak the sentiments of those 
who were in power; and even rival publications, which differed upon 
every other topic, agreed in the obloquy which they attempted to 
heap upon the character of this republic. We need not refer to par- 
ticular instances to justify our remarks; for whether we regard the 
base falsehoods of a Fearon, the canting and contemptible abuse of a 
Basil Hall, or the often repeated and wilful calumnies of the London 
Quarterly, we should find in either and in all these, as well as in 
numerous other works which have been current in Great-Britain, a 
labored and systematic effort to defame and degrade America and her 
institutions, which can only have resulted from a feeling of long indulg- 
ed rancour and ill-disguised hostility. 

Happily, however, for England, and happily, we believe, for the 
world, this feeling has spent itself in impotent reproach, while those 
who have been the subjects of it have been content to exert in their 
turn an influence over the same people, to whom these hostile appeals 
have been addressed, which could not be controled. 

There is something in the contrast between the hostile feeling, which 
has been so constantly manifested and so industriously disseminated 
through the reading community in Great-Britain, and the influence 
which America is actually exerting over that government and people, 
which makes the relation, in which these nations now stand to each 
other, peculiarly interesting in a moral as well as in a political point of 
view. 

The ungrateful calumnies of English travelers have sometimes 
roused an indignant feeling for the moment, but it soon passed away, 
and was forgotten with the pitiful authors who excited it; and the 
labored abuse of the British press, as often as it has appeared, has been 
practically treated by the mass of our community with as much indiffer- 
ence as ever the impotent clamors of a spendthrift who had wasted 
his estate, were regarded by those who had profited by his improvi- 
dence, and were securely enjoying the possessions which they had 
acquired by their own superior industry and forecast. In the rich pos- 
session of blessings which were denied to the old world, and in a con- 
scious independence of the frowns and the favors of those whe seemed 
thus hostile without a cause, the American public have rarely turned 
aside from the absorbing pursuits of business or politics to inquire 
whether the charges of mental imbecility or literary inferiority were 
true or false. It was enough for them that their institutions were free ; 
that their physical ability to sustain these was undoubted ; and if, at any 
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time, they took a part in this wordy war of feeling, it was but the 
harmless self-gratulation which such reflections were calculated to 
cherish. 

There have been American scholars whose sensibilities were more 
easily excited, who have felt more keenly the attacks upon the literary 
fame of their country, and with fearless and manly energy have stood 
forth as her champions in the field of literature and the arts. In what 
manner this has been done, and with what success, we need only refer 
among others to the pages of the ‘‘ Appeal” of Mr. Walsh, or to more 
than one article,in the North-American Review, whose writers have 
practically, as well as by argument, confuted these charges of the 
enemies of our literary fame. 

But the efforts of these writers, though honorable in design and 
successful in execution, were in reality unnecessary. ‘Time was fast 
doing what they were attempting—covering with oblivion the calumnies 
of the English press, and laying open to the world the moral and physi- 
cal energies of a people which had but yesterday taken their place 
among the nations of the earth. It has been amusing to see how these 
calumnies have, one after the other, been silently and effectually refuted ; 
how our country, like the good man in an evil world, has lived down, 
by the force of example, the slanders with which she has been beset. 
The genius of our artists has stamped its own immortality on an 
English canvas, the books of American authors have been printed and 
read on the other side of the Atlantic ; and not only has England bor- 
rowed American inventions in the useful arts, but she has learned a 
more important lesson, that these arts can flourish to perfection among 
a free population, and be successfully pursued by those who know not 
the existence of want or distress, but by name, and who themselves 
form a constituent part of that power which keeps a mob of English 
artisans in check when their sufferings can be no longer endured in 
silence. <A revolution has been going on in public sentiment in Great- 
Britain in regard to America, if we may judge from the indications 
which occasionally appear, from which we may anticipate a most salu- 
tary result. England has been taught a practical lesson by our example ; 
and however critics may sneer at the pretended uncouthness of Ameri- 
can phrases, or a “ Brummagem’’ Drummer be shocked at the republi- 
can simplicity of American manners, there has been a silent but irre- 
pressible spirit at work among the mass of the people of Great-Britain, 
which will one day shake down the tottering fabric of her political 
system, and which, defying alike a hireling press and a corrupt ministry, 
has been stamping an American character upon whatever this spirit 
has reached in its progress. 

To those who have watched the changes which have been going on 
in Great-Britain for the last three quarters of a century, the influence 
of the politics of what are now the United States upon the politics 
of England, must have been too obvious to need comment. The 
principles upon which the present reform in that government is to be 
carried through, if at all, are not the discoveries of the present ministry. 
The discussions which engaged the public attention in the colonies, be- 
tween the years 1760 and 1776, and the principles which were sustained 
by the American revolution, were not confined in their effect to America 
alone ; they produced an impression in England, which has never been 
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effaced, and the revolution of 1688 hardly wrought a greater or more 
marked change in public sentiment there, than that which may be 
traced to the Revolution of 1776. 

We see not, in fact, how it could have been otherwise. The govern- 
ment of England is so far popular in its character that its constitution 
and its administration are topics of legitimate discussion and examina- 
tion, and in these discussions the defects and absurdities of their sys- 
tem must necessarily be exposed. 

If a principle of loyalty have consecrated the name of king, and 
if by prescriptive submission and indulgence, the people have been 
content to acknowledge the undelegated power of a hereditary peer- 
age, they have not calmly acquiesced in the arbitrary, unequal and un- 
just system of representation in the popular branch of their government, 
whereby so large a portion of the people are practically disfranchised 
and without a hope of redress by any means short of a virtual revolu- 
tion. ‘There have been burdens, too, under which that nation have 
groaned, which have been borne with a reluctance increasing in pro- 
portion to the increase of light, which time has shed upon their true 
condition. It is in vain that a Post Captain in the royal navy may 
tell the people of England that our manners are uncourtly, or the 
Quarterly reiterate the stale scandal of English travelers ; they cannot 
conceal from the nation whose attention has been aroused to the ques- 
tion of their own wrongs and the means of redress, that America is 
free from the burdens under which they are suffering. It cannot be 
concealed that here the people have, in fact, as well as in theory, a 
voice in the administration of the government which they obey—that 
here are no rotten boroughs to give laws to the industry and enterprise 
of disfranchised cities and populous districts—no pampered priesthood 
to consume the hard-earned fruits of others’ labors, and no tax-gatherer 
or exciseman to snatch even from poverty a portion of whatever feeds 
or warms or shelters or clothes it, to sustain the forced credit of the 
government, and check the accumulation of a hopeless public debt. 
It is, in short, in vain, that the English press is arrayed against Ameri- 
- can principles and American institutions, with facts like these before 
them ; for these principles and these institutions have already produced 
an influence upon the English government, and the English people, 
which will be felt long after the jealousies and the heart-burnings which 
grew out of the struggle of their colonies for independence shall have 
been forgotten. 

We can claim but little on the ground of originality in thus attempt- 
ing to connect and embody a train of thought which has been suggested 
by the discussions that have been going on in England upon the all- 
absorbing subject of Reform, and the manner upon which the first of 
two articles upon that subject, which appeared in the late numbers of 
the North-American Review, from the pen of one of our most distin- 
guished statesmen and scholars, was commented on in the course of 
the debates in the British Parliament. The topic, may, indeed, be 
somewhat hackneyed ; but we hope it can never be without its use to 
dwell upon some of the circumstances, which ought to endear to us 
the institutions under which we live, and to recal to mind some of 
the considerations which entitle our country to our veneration and 
respect. 
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If we are, in fact, inferior to England in some of those peculiarities 
which distinguish some classes under an old and Jong established gov- 
ernment, it is because the public mind has been actively engaged in 
objects of higher moment to a young and rising people, and has direct- 
ed its powers towards rearing an imperishable temple of freedom, and 
fitting and adapting the parts that shall strengthen and sustain it, 
rather than to decorating it with the finishing touch of art, or twining 
festoons with which to adorn its proportions. 

If we owe England a debt for the labors of her poets and scholars in 
the republic of letters, she owes America a debt for the principles of 
true liberty which she has sustained in the republic of nations, which 
has infinitely outweighed the sum of that obligation. The day is fast 
approaching when the relation of obligation between these nations 
will be better understood and more accurately appreciated. It has 
already come, when the hostility of the English press has been vir- 
tually subdued by the reflected influence of American example, and 
when upon the time-hallowed constitution of the English government, 
America has begun to work a revolution more marked than that which 
followed the Norman Conquest, and more permanent and glorious in 
its consequences than that which the people wrought out for themselves 
in their memorable struggle of 1688. 


A WINTER SOLILOQUY. 
Fourteenth of February. 


Wits. Summer ever come again ? 

Will Winter ever pass ? 

Shall we have for frost the soft, warm rain, 
And for ice the fresh, green grass ? 


Will the trees put on their glossy gear ? 
Will the birds take up their song, 

And new-born shapes of life and cheer 
Glance merrily along ? 


Shall I bare my brow for the air’s cool wreath ° 
Shall I see the dust whirled round ; 

And inhale for my nostril’s frozen breath 

The scents of the fragrant ground ? 


Shall I see again the sky’s blue cope 
With bright clouds floating in ’t! 

And oh! shall I see a sash thrown ope— 
Excepting in a print ? 


Shall we walk again “ in silk attire,” 

Nor fear for slipping down ; 

And, instead of the snow’s cold glare, admire 
The gleam of a snow-white gown ? 


Will cloaks drop off from shoulders fair, 
And hoods from faces blue ; 

And delicate feet disdain to wear 

The India rubber shoe ’ 
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Shall boots and moccasins give place, 
And muffling monsters all ; 

And Beauty show in the streets its grace, 
As in private bower and hall ? 


Yes! I hear the March-like winds arise ; 
The Spring will soon be here, 

And birds and flowers and painted skies 
Make glad the glowing year. 


But here my prophet gifts forsake, 
Nor fashion’s freaks explore ; 

The cloak may still no difference make 
‘Twixt twenty and fourscore. 


The belle may wear her trowsers still, 
Her gaiters ne’er lay by, 

And drag her unpronounceable 
Caoutchoues in July. 


SNAKES. 


In all countries where the serpent is found, (and from one land, 
thank St. Patrick! he is ejected,) he is an object of dread and abhor- 
rence ; raising ‘“‘ emotions both of rage and fear.” If there is any 
sound that makes my senses shudder through the medium of my imag- 
ination, it is the word snake. Snakes, as my old friend Weems, the 
great biographer of Washington, used to say of prejudices, ‘‘ should 
be scouted from the face of the earth.” 

Philosophers, who are pure intelligences, or men of all thought and 
no feeling, will acknowledge the existence of no natural Jove or antip- 
athy; yet will I believe my own instinct and consciousness, before the 
most logical deduction. I always loved a dove, and always and inva- 
riably hated and loathed a snake. <A philosopher, who was created 
without nerves, may ask me why. Truly I know not. Why are the 
Jews a distinct people, after centuries of dispersion among the most 
dissimilar people, and though they have no country, more strongly 
marked than the people of any land? A Portuguese may be con- 
founded with a Spaniard, or an Englishman may be mistaken for a 
German, yet the first glance at a Hebrew indicates him as belonging 
to one of the tribes. What is the reason of this?’ The same reason 
that makes me shudder at a snake and raise my hand to destroy it. It 
is a miracle ; it is a law imposed upon nature by its Author. All the 
laws of nature are miracles, as well the general ones that produce the 
seasons and their change, as those which, implanted in the mind, the 
philosophers call prejudices. 

Turning over the leaves of a book which I too seldom read, I find 
the following passage: ‘‘ And the Lord God said unto the serpent, 
Because thou hast done this thou art cursed above all cattle, and above 
every beast of the field: upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt 
thou eat all the days ef thy life. And 1 will put enmity between thee 
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and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” Here, then, enmity to the 
serpent is appointed by a particular provision, a special ordinance. 

The serpent is involved in mystery as well as in terror. All his 
motions are mysterious. He moves swiftly, in defiance of common 
principles of motion, without either feet or wings. He ascends trees, 
and skims over the waters. In all countries he is held to possess pow- 
ers of fascination; and it is believed that he can bind his little feath- 
ered victim in a charm, and at a distance, as firmly as though it were 
already within his folds. All languages have proverbs and fables, or 
rather histories, showing the treachery and ingratitude of the serpent, 
which bites the hand that feeds him, and stings the breast that warms 
him. 

In New-England there is but one reptile, in which the power to do 
ill is commensurate with the will, or which can inflict death with a 
scratch of his tooth. Yet men are found so demented that they praise 
the magnanimity of the rattle-snake, because he gives warning before 
he strikes. But it is an unfounded assumption to call this magnanim- 
ity; it is the convulsion of rage, that sounds the rattle, and not a de- 
sire to warn. ‘The generosity of the lion has been also vaunted, 
because “it is the noble disposition of the beast” to prey on nothing 
dead, or nothing that it does not kill; but this is because the regal 
appetite of the king of the cats, and the vilest of the tribe, requires, 
before the royal beast falls to, the stimulus of slaughter. When people 
make a hero of man or brute, they are not niggardly in imputing vir- 
tues, and the lion is said to have so much veneration for chastity, that 
his “‘ forbears” would as soon have eaten Daniel, as he assault a maiden ; 
while the reluctance with which fair ladies come within the circle 
of a leonine paw, has been wrested into a consciousness of wanting 
some claim to the lion’s forbearance. 

I have the satisfaction of living in a town, where, among other ver- 
min, are two dens of rattle-snakes ; in summer, the reptiles diverge in 
all directions, and, in autumn, they concentrate at the ledges. My 
friend Capt. H , Who lives within a mile of the dens, last summer, 
found one huge snake on his hearth, and another coiled on the cushion 
of his easy chair. In spring we hunt these vertain, for the bounty on 
their rattles, as Boone used to kill the Indians, for the premium on their 
scalps. Chilled and benumbed, in May they can just crawl from their 
den, and they are so stiff that they may be approached without danger 
or fear. T have the skin of one, stretched upon a board, which carried 
eleven rattles. But I killed his grandfather near Savannah. ‘Two of 
us were hunting wild-cats, and I was stationed near a “ ginny’ fence, 
on the top of which the cats were wort to run when chased by the 
curs. ‘The singular motion of a rabbit, of which I could see only the 
hind legs, drew my attention. I appreached, and found an enormous 
snake, with his jaws extended like the iron rim of a traveler’s bag, 
endeavoring to draw in the poor rabbit by suction. He looked back 
upon me as if he would say, “ If 1 could get this cursed rabbit out of 
my mouth, you would stand farther off.’ It was too late to relieve the 
sufferer, but I avenged him. ‘The reptile was but four feet and a half 
in length, but he was larger than my boot, and his fangs were like 
mackerel hooks. At dinner, the conversation fell upon snakes, and 
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the lady of the plantation told me, that, when she was sixteen, and 
sleeping in an upper room, she fancied the noise of a rat in the bed. 
The servant was called, and examined the premises without finding a 
rat. ‘The lady laid herself down again, and was again disturbed by a 
nestling such as is made by rats. ‘The next search she superintended 
herself, and began by shaking the pillow; when there fell out from 
between the pillow and case, one of the most venomous reptiles of the 
country, a yard in length. The affrighted girl never went to bed for 
years afterwards without a search for rats. 

My bed that night was in a most cavernous snake-like room ; the 
walls were full of rents, where the enemy might enter, and the bed | 
regarded with no little suspicion. 

Had a person seen my operations, he would have supposed me to be 
fearful of an infection; with the tongs I removed gently the blanket, 
the sheets and the pillows. IL had a tug at the bed itself, but the for- 
ceps had not a sufficient gripe. But I threshed every inch of it as I 
have seen a farmer thresh oats, when I replaced the clothing and fell 
asleep. ‘ To sleep—perchance to dream; aye, there’s the rub’”—I 
was wandering with bare feet among copper-heads and moccasin 
snakes. I was treading on blind-worms, and handling vipers and 
adders. ‘Then came all the horrid process of reptile fascination. A 
rattle-snake with a sort of half human face, fixed his glowing eyes 
upon me, and I felt myself drawn slowly but inevitably within the 
reach of his coil. 

In the gallery at Florence, I was once admiring one of the cabinets, 
that of the Tuscan paintings, when I beheld, across the room, a shield 
painted with Medusa’s head. I drew near to examine it, and the blood 
curdled within me. It was the work of the wonderful Leonardo da 
Vinci, while yet a boy; but every hair of the Medusa’s head was the 
portrait of a living snake. It has a horrible truth and life. Leonardo 
went forth to the marshes and fens, where he took many snakes, 
which he shut up in his closet, and whose expressions, when irritated, 
he has exactly caught. It is an appalling sight, and doubly strange in 
coming from the painter of the sweet Mona Lisa. 

It is wonderful what the arts will not attempt and consecrate. At 
the Vatican museum, the wondering visiter is led, bewildered, from 
room to room; halls of animals, emperors, muses, and gods; and like 
me he may have been led unconsciously before the Laocoon, before 
he raises his eyes to it. In this case he will receive a more sudden 
thrill than pleasure or surprise can give him. The Laocoon is a 
horrid group; it has no paralle] in human suffering. ‘Two serpents 
have entwined themselves round Laocoon and his two little sons, in 
such a manner that all are bound, and the struggles of the victims are 
terrific. 

Finally, and to conclude, never but once did I see snakes with pleasure. 
It was at one of the conflagrations that are common in the southern 
woods, and which are permitted to run, unless they approach the plan- 
tations ; in which case the negroes are brought forth to “fight fire.” 
Nineteen snakes did [ behold all writhing under the element; and 
tortured in the flame that is assuredly the lot of their great prince and 
prototype. M 
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THE FIRST DAY OF APRIL. 


Tue first day of April is held, by all our ‘ younger sons and broth- 
ers,” in especial reverence, and hath been respected for so long a time, 
that it were now easier to find the reason wherefore by Yankee guess- 
work, than by dint of searching. Wise men generally put up with 
things as they are, and most of us agree that ‘‘ whatever is, is right,” — 
provided it is neither repugnant to our peculiar notions of propriety, nor 
personally inconvenient. Itis in this philosophical spirit that we con- 
template the return of this day. It is thought a proper occasion for 
vehement and even belligerent jocularity; and is prolific of that 
species of wit, denominated practical joking. We have been informed 
by a wise one of old, that “ there is a time to laugh ;” and if any one 
day in the year is fixed upon by common consent as the accepted time, 
there may be a propriety in observing that day with more common 
demonstrations of satisfaction. But as we had no vote upon a ques- 
tion which was settled, for aught we know to the contrary, by the 
animals before they left the ark of the first circumnavigator, we have 
never considered this day as the best in the calendar for the purpose ; 
on the contrary, we know of no stronger claim which it possesses to 
the distinguishing attribute of Att Foois Day, than the fact, that, so 
many who can never trace their lineage back to Solomon, have fixed 
upon it for a festival. It appears to us that, to any people who have 
lived through the winter,—at least in New-England,—the first day of 
April is a day to look wo-begone rather than witty, and a proper ocza- 
sion for fasting, with sober looks and sad, rather than for exultation and 
merry-making. The advent of Spring—that season so satirized and 
libelled by the English poets—is of such recent date, that no one can 
say with any degree of positiveness, whether the frigid or the temperate 
plays the better game, or which will have the last trump at the end of 
the month. It must be conceded, therefore, in favor of April, that it 
were not wise to unbend the mind or the muscles at an earlier day, lest 
there should follow “a frost, a killing frost,’ changing all mirth and 
hilarity into agues and wry-faces; and even men themselves, by a col- 
lapse of the seasons, into shapes which favor Caliban—as they say in 
the West, of one individual that resembles or looks a little worse than 
another. 

Our April is not a season of smiles. Its days are rather like a con- 
gregation of chidden children, sulky, and sour, and tearful. It is ever 
melancholy to look at the dandelions, seduced into life by the sunshine 
of to-day, only to be cut down by the cold puffs of to-morrow’s wind— 
like that faint praise which our poets think so fatal; or like modest 
worth, overwhelmed by calumny. . Myriads of these little vegetables— 
howbeit as sensitive and sensible as any other dandies—find an eternal 
oblivion beneath an inch of April snow, or find themselves in muddy 
Lethe when it melts, which would otherwise flourish in all the pride of 
colors in the field, and, attaining the dignity of flanking the centre 
round, finally be sacrificed with savory condiments to the appetite of 
man. ‘The month of April is not of the same family as the rest of the 
year. It is no month; it is a solecism; a combination of thirty para- 
doxes ; masculine in its blustering, and feminine in its tears ; neuter 
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as a non-committal man ; it is an absolute imposition upon Spring; a 
very wolf in the cloak of Red Ridinghood ; and were this youngest of 
the Seasons of mature age, she might look for a satisfactory verdict in 
an action for damages; or at least, drive this collection of raw and 
repulsive materials back to the Winter where they were manufactured. 
Who can hear the early birds raising a jocund note—poor April fools ! 
—without thinking of the fall of Wolsey, with all his place and 
plumage, or the rejection of Mr. Van Buren, after his noon-day break- 
fast with queen Adelaide? Who can 

————_wallow naked in December snow, 

By thinking on fastastic Summer’s heat ? 
or who can breast the winds of April, without thinking of the bill of 
mortality ? 

But enough of these idle questions. The laws enacted by Custom, 
and approved by Time, are as inexorable as those of parties during an 
election ; and any effort to postpone the Spring folly, to a more congen- 
ial day, would be as useless as an attempt to avert a Spring flood. Our 
matter-ofact people have but few holidays, and they adhere to a ‘‘ time- 
honored”’ festival with great tenacity ; so that, although this has been 
blotted from the elder, and become rather a superfluous note to the 
later editions of humanity, yet an attempt to expunge it entirely would 
be equally difficult and dangerous; perhaps, it would lead to a disrup- 
tion of the Union, put out the last candle of civil liberty, and extinguish 
the dearest hopes of mankind, by the fatal result of our experiment. A 
member of Congress has lately told us, from his place in the House of 
Representatives, that the whole country is filled with combustibles, and 
that the merest snow-ball now rolled into motion, will cause the whole 
to explode! As this Magazine was not established with any such 
malicious views aforethought, however much we may. desire to benefit 
the world, we shall engage in no attempt to subvert the present order 
of things; and, although the people may look but seriously-gay, 
“betwixt a smile and a tear,” in the name of Momus, let them be as 
merry and as witty as possible! Let our lads be at least as happy as 
Kate was when she first entered the domicil of Petruchio—for that 
loving couple were very like an April day; but we conjure all persons, 
by their respect for the face of society, to move out of the wind’s-eye, 
as the nautical opticians advise—before indulging in any overt acts of 
humor or cachination, lest their countenances shrink awry, like pork 
killed at the wrong stage of the moon. 

As for the matter of practical joking, as it is called, or making the 
Fool, concerning which we intended to descant, it requires a wise man 
to see the humor of it. As the beard sprouts, boys discover that there 
is no actual call for such an annual manufacture, and abandon the trade. 
Hence we learn that Experience is the short horse, which, according 
to the proverb, is so soon curried. But the march of population, 
which has more legs than the mind, and travels with greater facility, 
provides a regular supply of these troublesome mechanics, or practical 
wits. ‘This is understood to be emphatically the practical age, and the 
time is supposed to be approaching when the man with a heavy hand 
will have twice the weight of one with a learned head; and if men 
who work all the time, become wiser than those who read and think, 
perhaps we shall even yet discover that there is more wit in a hard 
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blow, than in all the keen gibes and jests of Yorick. It is not to be 
denied that the backwardness of some people argues a strange and 
almost unnatural obtuseness; but many who are supposed to have 
arrived at years of discretion, cannot discover any thing pleasant in 
being tripped up or knocked down, and were the backs of all their 
neighbors to be ornamented with a fancifully carved capital F’, they 
would hardly smile at the conceit. A worthy friend once paraded 
State-street, on this anniversary, with the dernier appendage of a 
sheep attached to his coat ; his carrying “ such a length of tail behind,” 
caused much wonderment among the wise, and laughter among the 
wits, yet he never smiled at the jest, and until the day of his death, 
never suspected that there was any humor in it. “ I will cut thy throat, 
one time or other, in fair terms ; that is the humor of it ;” said Corpo- 
ral Nym, one spring morning, to his friend. From the nature of the 
gift, we are constrained to suppose that the happy time referred to, was 
this very anniversary: but although the courage of Pistol hath many 
creditable archetypes in modern history ; although many laugh at the 
dignified ghost of Hamlet’s father, and more at the bloody shade of 
Banquo; yet, we opine, it is only an advanced stage of refinement, 
and in the very upper story of good society, that the humor of Nym’s 
proposal can be comprehended or enjoyed. The wit of the vulgar is 
not to “ high reaching,” nor doth it deal with such keen weapons. 
Pope calls wit a feather—a palpable blunder. Neither A. Pope, nor 
even the Pope of Rome, can transform wit into a definite article. It 
were as easy to make politicians honest by a papal bull. Wit is 
by no means so light a matter. Were Pope in our streets this day, he 
might see it, now in the guise of a stout cudgel, and again feel in its 
tangibility, ‘“‘ the form and pressure”’ of a stone in a handkerchief; now 
observe it standing upright, like a peg in the side-walk, to the endan- 
germent of heedless pedestrians, and then take it into his hand from the 
corner, in the shape of a heated poker. He would find it in more 
dresses than would exhaust the wardrobe of Proteus. ‘This kind of 
wit has long been denounced as illegitimate, and “ thicker than Tewks- 
bury mustard,” as it is more pungent. Even Lear, who knew “ how 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is,’ was blessed in having his daugh- 
ters “‘ thankless” instead of witty. . 

A passage of wit, among the moderns, is more dangerous than an 
ancient passage of arms. , But we live to learn, though we may die in 
the school. When steam ‘shall be applied to education, with as much 
success as it has been to navigation, this people may ‘ profess appre- 
hension,” and hope to understand the humor of the day. Until such 
time, however, we shall think that but a sorry jest which makes the 
subject cry. 

And with this protest against’ its evil doings, we welcome in the 
month and its miseries, and the first day of it with its follies. Although 
May-day will dawn before the willows become green and lithe enough 
to whip a dog withal ; yet no man will volunteer in a work of super- 
erogation, and speak coldly of the joys of this morning. Sufficient to 
the day, are the pleasures thereof! We have reason to be thankful, 
with that sagacious philosopher, Costard, that we have as little patience 
as another man, and we believe with the sensible Beatrice, that that is 
a good wit which hurts nobody. 
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HINTS TOWARDS THE FORMATION OF A SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF EATING. 


Eating cares.—MILtoN. 


We live in an age of associations. In the pursuit after wealth, in 
the advancement of a political party, and in the correction of moral 
evil, we are equally desirous of the strength which results from union, 
and the rapidity which springs from concert. ‘The success of the 
Society for the Suppression of Intemperance is one of the most striking 
moral phenomena of the age, and it encourages me to hope that the 
excellent men who have already done so much good, will go a step far- 
ther, and form a Society for the Suppression of Eating. 

** A truly facetious correspondent we have here,’ may be the remark 
of some rosy-gilled gentleman on the shady side of forty, who takes up 
the New-England Magazine and a segar after dinner to aid in the im- 
portant process of digesting ; (malice might add to bring on that deli- 
cious drowsiness from which one slides so easily and delightfully into 
a nap.) But he is mistaken. I was never more serious in my life. 
Long has my soul been grieved within me at the thoughts of the incal- 
culable quantity of fish, flesh and fowl, which is devoured daily by my 
countrymen, and long have I fretted myself with ways and means to 
lessen it. It may be stated as a general rule, that all men, women and 
children in the United States, eat, at least, one quarter more than is 
good for them. ‘To be sure, there is to qualify this melancholy state- 
ment, the reflection, that this excess supposes a great abundance of 
all things eatable, for it is an undeniable proposition, that a man 
cannot eat too much unless he has too much to eat. ‘To be convinced 
of the truth of the assertion, let any man take a journey of a hundred 
miles in a stage-coach, and first observe the quantity of good things 
under which the tables of the hotels groan, and the celerity and com- 
pleteness with which they vanish under the knives and forks of a half 
a dozen travelers, who have been sitting perfectly still all day, and 
consequently doing nothing to sharpen the edge of appetite. If they 
had been digging on a canal since sunrise, there might be some apology 
for their voracity. After this, open some book on Dietetics, and see 
the quantity of food which a man ought to take, in order to have his 
physical and intellectual nature in the highest perfection, and you may 
form some idea of the abominable excesses which these aforesaid trav- 
elers commit. And these are all good men, or at least, they would tell 
you so themselves. That withered old gentleman, whose face you can 
hardly see behind the huge piece of turkey upon his plate, is a deacon, 
and reads prayers every morning in his family. ‘That red faced man 
opposite to him, who is just beginning to discuss a slice (his second 
one) of corned beef, nearly as large as Boston Common, and with the 
perspiration standing in beads upon his forehead, from the violence of 
his exertions, is the President of a Temperance Society, and turned off 
one of his men for getting a little oblivious one Saturday night. That 
dignified looking personage in black, who eats with such silent and 
effective celerity, is a clergyman, who preached, the Sunday before, a 
very powerful sermon, from the text, ‘‘ He that eateth and drinketh 
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unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation unto himself.” All of these 
seem to have no idea, that by stuffing themselves, till Nature can take 
no more without loathing, they are as guilty of intemperance, as if they 
had drank themselves under the table. 

But there is no need of traveling, to see men eat more than they 
ought to. It may be seen at every ordinary in this good city, and at 
a great many tables that are not ordinaries. ‘There is never a supper 
prepared, that would not suffice for double the number of those who 
are to sit down to it. I am somewhat whimsical and sensitive, myself, 
and have, on several such occasions, entirely lost a fine appetite, in the 
disgust at the tasteless and insane profusion with which baked and 
boiled, roasted and fried, were huddled together, as if the tables had 
been spread for an Irish regiment. And what is the most deplorable 
thing of all, on those splendid occasions, 

‘‘ when youth and beauty meet 
To chase the glowing hours, with flying feet,” 

the supper is what is looked forward to, with the keenest anticipation, 
by nine-tenths of the guests, and remembered with the most lasting 
fondness. The beauty, the grace, the elegance, pass from their minds, 
like the shapes of last year’s clouds ; but on their minds’ palate, dwells 
forever the flavor of the oysters and Champagne. On this subject, (as 
Mr. Ames says) my emotions are unutterable, and yet, like him, I will 
proceed to express them. 

When I have occasionally left my books for the blaze of a brilliant 
party, and have elbowed myself into the supper-room, (not to eat, but 
to observe) while all eyes were sparkling with delight, and all hands 
and mouths occupied, I alone have been chewing nothing better than 
the cud of a most bitter fancy. How painful it is, to see a fair 
creature, that looks as if, like the Peris, she derived her sustenance 
from the perfume of flowers, swallowing oysters, or lobster sallad, with 
as much gotit as any he-monster in the room. The squeezing, the 
crowding, the pushing, the selfishness shewn in obtaining some _par- 
ticular dainty, make me wish to have the power to condemn them all to 
live for a month on salt-fish and potatoes. This custom of giving 
extravagant suppers, which has grown up into such a rage, is, on every 
account, a most preposterous one. It prevents all who are not rich, 
from opening their houses to their friends, and among them, it begets a 
silly emulation in expense, and a teasing anxiety about what ought 
to be of no consequence at all. It defeats entirely the purposes for 
which society was meant. Let us be honest, and acknowledge that 
we do not go to parties to refresh our minds, but our bodies. We do not 
go, to thaw ourselves in the sunshine of beauty, to listen to the con- 
versation of intelligent men and women, to unbend our tired faculties, 
by the graceful play of wit, or the unchecked exercise of fancy, to 
pour out the wealth of our minds, and to aid others to pour out theirs ; 
—but we go to eat and drink the good things we can get no where 
else so cheaply, and then to go home, to ride on a nightmare all over 
space, and to wake up the next morning, unable to do or conceive any 
thing great or valuable. Does any one doubt the truth of what I say? 
Let him see for himself. Let him observe how uneasy the company 
appear, as the supper hour approaches,—how the gentlemen look at 
their watches, and how tumultuously they hurry up or down, as the 
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case may be, when the long-wished moment has arrived. ‘They have 
no wish to encumber themselves with a lady,—they want both their 
arms to themselves; but candor compels me to say, that I notice that 
the ladies know the way to the supper-room very well alone. Now 
look in upon the company,—is it possible that these people have had 
any thing to eat for twenty-four hours! There is a steady sound of 
mastication, that might be heard in a calm night, for a quarter of a 
mile. ‘Those well-dressed beaux have all concentrated their being into 
one sense. ‘The cheek of beauty and the lip of cloquence are un- 
heeded. ‘They would have no eyes for Venus, and no ears for Minerva. 
Let the ladies be assured by one who is their friend, that these 
splendid entertainments are fatal to true politeness,—that the gentlemen 
will never appreciate the delightful intellectual enjoyment which they 
may have in the conversation of a beautiful and intelligent woman, while 
their grosser nature is tempted by a profusion of such delicacies as 
Apicius never dreamed of. 

But this is a digression, entered upon because I could not resist the 
temptation of pouring out the bile which has been long collecting trom 
the consideration of this department of my subject. I trust the point 
will be granted to me from which I want to start, which is, that our 
countrymen eat too much; the amount of the excess varying, of 
course, according to circumstances. 

The effects produced by this pernicious habit, if followed out to 
their utmost extent, are such as will awaken the most serious alarm 
in the breast of every sincere lover of his country. I do not propose 
to enlarge upon the immediate consequences of this inordinate stuffing, 
to the bodily health ; this subject will be found amply and learnedly 
discussed im treatises by professional men. Any doctor will tell you 
that you can eat yourself out of the world, as certainly, and nearly as 
expeditiously, as you can drink yourself out of it. I am firmly per- 
suaded, that half the diseases of civilization arise from our forcing the 
stomach, from our earliest years, to hold more than Nature meant it 
should. Strength of limb and long life are the offspring of temperance 
in eating as well as in drinking. Disease lurks behind the fat surloin, 
and there is Death in the tureen of turtle-soup. Whenever | go to a 
dinner party, it seems to me that I see in my mind’s eye, the incarnate 
forms of Gout, Apoplexy and Fever, bringing in the dishes, and 
coaxing their victims, ‘ just to take one slice more.” But this point 
is too plain to be enlarged upon, and if a man choose to commit slow 
suicide, by so simple and pleasant a process as eating every day, till he 
can eat no longer, why there is nothing to prevent it, seeing that we 
live in a free country. 

But it is not alone our bodies that this national vice attacks. After 
much reflection on the subject, | have come to the conclusion, that the 
seat of the soul is the stomach, and that upon the healthy or unhealthy 
state of this organ, depends the soundness or unsoundness of the moral 
and intellectual nature of the individual, and of the race. This will 
be considered a very startling proposition by nine-tenths of those who 
read it, but, they may depend upon it, the more they think about it, 
the more nearly will they agree in sentiment with me. When we take 
no more food, than we can with pertect ease dispose of, how full of 
sunshine is the inner world, All things then go right with us; we 
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take hold of every thing by its handle ; we promise ourselves success in 
whatever we undertake ; the tongue nimbly gives birth to the shapes 
with which the mind teems, and through the unclouded regions of the 
brain, images flash to and fro, bright, and thick, and swift as butterflies 
upon a day in Spring. And the heart, too, keeps tune with the under- 
standing. We love every thing that lives; our bounteous affections 
are overflowing, and running over, upon every man, woman and child, 
every wild-flower, and every blade of grass ; we meet our friends with 
a dancing eye and a tingling grasp, and even the fierce hues of hatred 
are shaded down into the soft drab of indifference. But suppose we 
have been cramming and gorging ourselves for a week, and eating the 
food of three men,—how every thing ischanged! ‘The brain is darkened 
and oppressed with gross, animal vapors, the smoke and steam of the 
sacrifice we have been offering to our god, the belly, and the ducts of 
the body are all clogged, so that the blood creeps as lazily through our 
veins, as muddy water through a canal. Our mind is as much buried 
beneath the mountain of fish, flesh and fowl, we have swallowed, as 
Enceladus was under A‘tna. A newspaper paragraph is a burden to us. 
Life looks dark to us, and no rainbow of hope spans the leaden- 
colored clouds that overhang the future. We look coldly upon our 
best friends, growl at the blessed sun in heaven, and, as for our enemy, 
we can hardly keep our hands from his throat. 

I ask every man, if the above picture be not, at least in a measure, 
true. Now, after this, conceive a whole nation doing such injury to 
their better nature by pampering their viler one, and the imagimation 
itself can hardly do justice to the mass of crime and unhappiness 
which must be the result. The frequent suicides, the numerous cases 
of madness, the robberies, the frauds and the murders, all the strange, 
fantastic and unnatural forms of crime, which stain the annals of civil- 
ization, are all fruits growing from this one root of bitterness. If a 
man eat as much as he can, or, in other words, like a beast, what 
wonder is it that the animal nature should triumph over the moral and 
intellectual, and that wrath and revenge should be the dark tenants of 
his breast. I have no doubt that the abductors of Morgan were ex- 
cellent livers, and that their plan was conceived while they were 
suffering from the effects of repletion, after a’ good supper. I think 
that the fable of Prometheus is susceptible of a new interpretation, 
and J have no doubt it is the true one. The evils entailed upon the 
world, by the introduction of fire, arose in consequence of its appli- 
cation to culinary purposes. While men lived upon acorns, and drank 
the running stream, there was no temptation to eat too much ; but 
when roast meat and strong waters came into fashion, they brought 
crimes, violence and war in their train. This explanation is confirmed 
by a well-known passage in Horace, Book I. Ode 16. 

Fertur Prometheus—insani leonis 

Vim stoxacho oppossuisse nostro. 
What can this passage mean, unless it be a strong expression of 
the insane violence of appetite, which Prometheus was the means of 
creating ? 

Capt. Hall, who, in the midst of a great deal of falsehood, and a great 
deal of asinme absurdity, now and then stumbles upon a true remark, 
says very justly, that the Americans do not know how to be amused. 
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On all holidays and public occasions, there is no hearty aban- 
donment of ourselves to the pleasurable sensations of the moment, but 
we roam about with a listless look, and our hands in our pockets, and 
nothing seems to rouse us from our apathy, but the excitement of some 
paltry game of skill and hazard, or the animating spectacle of a fight. 
Now this arises from our considering these occasions merely as oppor- 
tunities to eat and drink more than usual The little boy that goes to 
** “jection,” with a nine-pence in his pocket, lays out the greater part of 
it in gingerbread, and eats so that he can hardly walk. And so we keep 
on, the quantity and quality of the good things increasing with our 
years and means. ‘I'his depraved taste renders us incapable of that 
joyous, self-forgetting delirium of fun and frolic, which bounds along 
the blood, and whirls the brain into pleasant madness. We cannot 
give ourselves up, like bubbles, to be borne along by the current of 
hearty, spontaneous impulse, which comes, we know not whence, and 
goes, we know not whither. It is not alone in our professed merry-mak- 
ings, that we show this sluggard character, that is “deaf to the voice of 
the charmer, charm he never so wisely ;’’—it is a defect woven into the 
stuff out of which my countrymen are made. We are sternly prosaic, 
deficient in poetic sensibility and susceptibility of tender emotions. 
We can laugh with Falstaff, for we have a fellow-feeling with the jolly 
old knight, but the sorrows of Lear and the gravity of Hamlet do not 
seem to know the way to our hearts. Was there ever a people that 
danced as we do? A deaf man, peeping into a ball-room, would 
suppose, from the long faces and the solemn movements, that the com- 
pany were performing some act of punishment or penance. This 
sluggishness of body and inertness of mind, arise from an overloaded 
stomach; the animal spirits have lost their nimble motion, and the 
blood its animating celerity ; the bosom’s lord sits heavy on his throne. 
I honor and respect the many estimable and admirable qualities of our 
agricultural population, but I wish they had more love of beauty, and 
a little sprinkling of poetry about them. We never see any roses, or 
flowering shrubs, or ornamental trees about their dweilings, and the 
houses themselves are generally built without any regard to appearance. 
They are not sufficiently awake to the beauty of the outward world, 
and a taste for music is rare among them. Without knowing what 
the word means, they are Utilitarians, after Jeremy Bentham’s own 
heart. They neglect to make use of a thousand obvious sources of 
happiness, which are scattered at their feet, like wild-flowers. I 
ascribe a large portion of this rugged apathy to the quantity of food, 
particularly animal food, that they eat, and partly, too, to their deep 
potations of that vile liquor, cider, which has all the stupefaction of 
wine, without any of the exhilaration. ‘The French peasant, who lives 
upon brown bread, with an onion or a bunch of grapes, is overflowing 
with animal spirits, and after the hardest day’s work, is ready to join in 
a dance, where they really do dance. What a set of enthusiasts dwell 
among the barren hills of Scotland, living on oat-meal and barley- 
bannocks! the poetry of Burns melts and kindles them by turns, and 
the sound of a fiddle, or a bag-pipe, sends their souls straight to their 
heels. I think it would be an excellent plan for the Governor to order 
a General Fast throughout the Commonwealth, at least once a week, — 
that is, provided it could be enforced. At present, the only difference 
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between fast and any other day, seems to be, that then, instead of the 
usual meal at the regular hour, the dinner extends all along from 
breakfast till supper, and instead of one pitched battle, there is a guer- 
illa warfare carried on against the cupboard, all day long. 

Every one must have remarked the extreme violence with which po- 
litical discussions are carried on in our country, the pungent paragraphs 
continually appearing in our newspapers, and the tart speeches made 
in our deliberative assemblies. Now a little abstinence would greatly 
abate this, for politics are only the readiest means for getting rid of the 
irritation and ferocity arising from the peccant humors, which are gen- 
erated by so much of the food we take, as is more than necessary for 
the support of the system. It is amazing how pacific an empty stom- 
ach makes a man. How much foam and fury we might easily be 
spared on such subjects as the Tariff, Internal Improvement, Bank of 
the United States, &c. It is from the fulness of the stomach that so 
many tongues wag, and so many pens scrawl. I would suggest, as an 
excellent plan, that, for two months before any important election takes 
place, all the editors of papers, that interest themselves in the result, 
should be put upon a strict, water-gruel regimen, and that the same 
precautionary measures should be extended to all legislatures through- 
out the land, previous to any discussion that is likely to call forth any 
explosions of passion. ‘This would be particularly advisable at Wash- 
ington, where there has been so much breath and ink wasted every 
year. During the present session, there has been more than the usual 
quantity of bickerings in the House, and open quarrels out of it. 1 
have no doubt that it would be found, upon sufficient examination, that 
provisions have been uncommonly abundant, and the indulgencies of 
the table proportionally increased. This system of starving, might be 
employed with great effect, not only as a preventive, but as a corrective 
of evil. When any of the professors of the rough-and-tumble style of 
eloquence, indulge themselves with scurrilous personalities against 
their opponents, or make a long speech in favor of a rail-road over 
the Alleghany Mountains, or a canal to Columbia River, let the speaker 
give orders to the sergeant-at-arms, to take the honorable gentleman 
into custody, feed him very sparingly upon arrow-root, crackers, and 
weak tea, till his blood is cooled down to the proper legislating tempe- 
rature. How deeply interested every man in the Union, who reads 
the papers, must be, to have such an experiment tried, needs not to be 
demonstrated. 

I once asked a German gentleman, how it happened that his coun- 
trymen studied so hard, and yet lived so long!) Why, he said, it was 
because they never ate any thing—that is, comparatively speaking. 
Almost all our scholars eat too much, though no one would be shocked 
beyond measure, at being told so. How few of them do you see, that 
have ruddy complexions, erect carriage, and an elastic step? They 
are languid in body, and, too often, irresolute in mind; they get intoa 
way of imagining themselves invalids, and distrust their ability of doing 
what they ought to. They are deficient in that resolute promptness 
and energy of character, which arises from a sound body no less than 
a sound mind, which goes to its purpose like an arrow to its mark, and 
dashes obstacles aside, like ‘“‘ dew-drops from a lion’s mane.” Their 
friends are anxious about them, talk of a voyage to Europe, and tell 
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them that their application is drying up the springs of life, and remon- 
strate with them on their fatal devotion to books. . Now this, to speak 
plainly, is all fudge—it is their devotion to eating that makes them such 
pale, sapless, round-shouldered spectres. He who eats much, and ex- 
ercises little, must, of necessity, be a good-for-nothing, habitual invalid. 
Your literary man eats three or four large meals in a day, spends his 
time in the close air of his study, and, perhips, when the weather is 
very pleasant, takes a walk of half-an-hour, at a pace that might become 
a snail’s funeral; and, after this, can he expect to have that boundless 
sense of capability, which riots in the veins of the temperate man? 
The stomach, poor over-worked organ, soon becomes paralyzed and 
worn out with hard duty, and refuses to perform its proper functions ; 
the “ harp of thousand strings,” gets all out of tune; and, last of all, 
comes Dyspepsia; and when that becomes a confirmed disorder, it is 
all over with aman. Let his friends write his epitaph, and speak of 
him as the late Mr. He might as well be dead and buried, and 
better too ; for besides his uselessness, your dyspeptic is as cross as a 
scalded bear, and a terror to all those who are obliged to approach him. 
Many distinguished writers, particularly Franklin and the poet Shelly, 
have maintained, that, by living entirely upon vegetable food, we may 
preserve our intellectual faculties in a state of much higher perfection. 
It seems to me that is not quite true, and that the secret of the matter 
is, that we eat much less, if we confine ourselves to vegetables, than if 
we eat animal food also, since the latter is more tempting to the taste. 
Besides, it is much more solid, and contains a greater amount of nour- 
ishment in an equal bulk. Excess, in the one, is as much to be dep- 
recated, as in the other; and moderation in each, will be attended 
with the same happy results. 

I have thus shown some of the alarming consequences growing out 
of our grand national vice of excessive eating ; a removal of the cause, 
will, of course, be also a removal of the effects. I hope my country- 
men, collectively and individually, will bear it in mind, that nothing 
great or good, can be effected without abstinence, or, at least, tempe- 
rance. Let him who wishes to write learned books, to compose great 
poems, to make eloquent speeches, avoid the temptations of the table. 
No man, who is an habitual glutton, (and I call any body a glutton 
that always eats as much as he can hold,) can be a good husband, a 
good neighbor, or a good citizen. Every grain of wheat that goes 
to make up the bread he eats, has filled its place in the great scale of 
being, more creditably than he ; for wheat was made to be ground up 
into flour, and flour to be made into bread ; but man was made to be 
of use to other men, and not to eat himself stupid, and drink himself 
mad. 

Having thus, at much greater length than I had intended, shown the 
extent of the evil, it remains for me only to propose, as briefly as pos- 
sible, the outlines of my plan for the Society for the Suppression of 
Eating. It is a subject which is very near my heart, and I should ask 
for no better inscription on my tomb, than this—‘‘ Here lies the man 
who was the means of lessening, by one quarter, the food consumed in 
the United States.” I call upon all sincere Christians, true patriots, 
and honest men, to join me in forming the above proposed society. I 
want it to be as extensive in its operations, and as beneficial in its re- 
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sults, as the Temperance Society. Of course, till the opinion of the 
public is definitively expressed upon this subject, it would be superflu- 
ous to do any thing more than to suggest the contemplated institution, 
leaving it to more experienced heads to organize it. I respectfully 
submit the plan to the community, putting down, however, a few stipu- 
lations, which seem to me essential to its success. 

1. It shall be the duty of this Society, to obtain, immediately, from 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, a statement of the quantity of food 
most convenient for a healthy man, and the proportions of solid, and 
liquid, animal and vegetable ; and every member shall pledge himself 
scrupulously to adhere to the same. 

2. A premium shall be offered for the best treatise, setting forth the 
pernicious effects of inordinate eating upon the moral, intellectual and 
physical character, and all keepers of public houses shall be supplied 
with a sufficient number of copies to enable them to put one to every 
plate upon their tables. 

3. The members of this Society shall pledge themselves to go with- 
out dinner at least, once a week. 

4. No member shall eat meat more than once a day. 

5. No member shall eat any thing after eight at night. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF OREGON TERRITORY. 


J pray thee, let me bring thee where crabs grow. CaxiBan. 


A pamPuLet of eighty octavo pages, bearing the above title, has 
lately fallen into our hands. Its author would have done well to have 
prefixed the motto of this article to his work, for in truth, crabs are not 
the worst fruit he invites the world to taste. 

We learn in the preface that a society exists in Boston, entitled the 
Oregon Colonization Society. What the numbers, the government, 
and the pecuniary means of its members are, the work does not inform 
us; it is more explicit touching its object. The author honestly avows 
that the projectors of what he calls his plan, aim first at their own ad- 
vantage, and secondly at the civilization and conversion of the Indians 
of Columbia river. He also candidly avows an ignorance, of which 
we were aware before, both of the matter in hand, and of the ordinary 
rules of English grammar. In a word, he acknowledges that his whole 
knowledge of Oregon Territory is derived from hearsay. ‘The other 
part of his confession was needless, unless as an apology for the mani- 
fest murders of the English language, which every page of the book 
records. 

In a former number of this Magazine, we gave some account of the 
difficulties and dangers which must attend a journey to Oregon by 
land. We were not then in possession of the pamphlet now before us, 
and were not, therefore, able to refute the El Dorada statements with 
which Mr. Kelly cheats himself and others, severally. Having at last 
learned the precise nature of the said statements, we propose to expose 
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their fallacy, in regular order; not with a view to injure Mr. Kelley, 
or to disappoint his hopes, but because we conscientiously believe, nay, 
are certain, that his project is calculated to do our fellow citizens 
irreparable injury. 

Passing over an account of the extent, position, and boundaries of 
Oregon, we come to Mr. Kelley’s view of the Indian title. It seems 
that a Captain Kendrick bought a tract of land from the Indians at 
the mouth of the Columbia river, in 179!. This claim out of the 
question, the right of possession and occupancy belongs exclusively to 
the natives ; the rights of jurisdiction and pre-emption are assumed by 
the United States. Mr. Kelley clearly and explicitly avows his opinion 
that the Indian right can only be extinguished by fair purchase. ‘Then 
follows a dissertation on the supposed right of sovereignty, which is 
defined in the following vague terms: ‘‘ A supreme independent power, 
joined with wisdom and benevolence. It is directed and animated by 
the two latter, and ordained by the Author of all happiness, for the 
advantage and welfare of human society. Its principal object is to 
enforce the observance of the laws of nature.’ Did Mr. Kelley take 
this definition from Vattel or Burlamaqui? We have not been able to 
find it in either. 

From these premises Mr. Kelley infers, 

Ist. ‘‘ That nations shall live (as required by the laws of nations) in 
a friendly and mutually advantageous intercourse. 

2d. “ That it is the duty of civilized people to form (or in other words, 
dictate to) uncivilized nations, in matters of taste, inclination and 
habit.” 

Either of these doctrines seems to us a non sequitur. We do not 
see how Japan (where Mr. Kelley proposes to sell grain) is obliged to 
change her laws and open her ports to him. We do not see how the 
law of nature prescribes to the good men of Massachusetts a journey to 
Oregon, even for the philanthropic objects above mentioned. 

We next learn that John Jacob Astor, known as a fur trader, estab- 
lished a trading settlement on the Columbia in 1810, and built two or 
three towns. ‘This act Mr. Kelley assumes to have been an acquisi- 
tion of the right of possession and occupancy. He is wrong altogether. 

What he calls towns were two or three clusters of log huts, much 
inferior to the pig-styes of Massachusetts in architectural pretension. 
They were, in short, designed and used for the purposes of the fur 
trade. Each settlement was occupied by about thirty men, quite as 
many as the fur trade of that district could or can maintain. There 
are hundreds such in the Indian country, but the occupants do not 
consider the act of building them an acquisition of any new right. 
Mr. Astor never so considered it ; if he did, he would, also, now think 
his right perfect to all the unoccupied territory in the United States, 
for his agents have built log huts all over it. We speak advisedly. So 
much for the flourishing towns of Oregon, which never existed, save in 
Mr. Kelley’s imagination. 

Mr. Kelley admits that the country through which the Columbia 
runs, is uneven. Lewis and Clark were not given to generalizing, but 
they make incessant mention of the high and rugged mountains they 
crossed on their way to and from the ocean. They do not speak of 
the ‘ gentle ascents of the hills within two hundred miles of the sea- 
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coast,” but say that the mountains are “high and rugged.” If it is 
doubted whether our quotation or Mr. Kelley’s is most worthy of credit, 
let the reader refer to the journal, from which Mr. Kelley professes to 
have taken his materials. ‘To settle the point, Lewis and Clark say, 
that Wappatoo Island, and its valley, are “‘ the only desirable situations 
for a settlement on the western side of the Rocky Mountains.” Here, 
on this very island, Mr. Kelley has fixed the site of his intended city, 
and here, also, are fixed seven distinct tribes of Multnomah Indians, 
amounting in all, according to Lewis and Clark, to three thousand six 
hundred and thirty persons, not to speak of five times as many more in 
the immediate vicinity. This valley is described, by the same authority, 
as being peculiarly valuable to these Indians on account of its vegeta- 
ble productions, especially the Wappatoo root, which is not abundant 
in any other part of the country. It is, in fact, the staple of Indian 
subsistence during half the year, and all the other natives flock to Wap- 
patoo Island to buy it of the Multnomah Indians. These Indians, too, 
are unfriendly to the whites. ‘The consent of these savages must be 
obtained before Mr. Kelley can put his spade into the soil. We would 
ask those who confide in his promises, if it is likely that they, or the 
Oregon Colonization Society, or Mr. Kelley himself, can command, or 
persuade, or bribe, the Multnomahs, who are the most numerous, the 
most warlike, and the most powerful, individually and collectively, of 
all the natives of Oregon, to leave their ancient home, and the only 
valuable part of their possessions. 

All these particulars Mr. Kelley very unjustifiably conceals from his 
flock ; at least, he says nothing of them in his pamphlet. How he can 
reconcile such conduct to his conscience, and what name it deserves, 
we leave to him and others to decide. ‘The best construction we can 
put on his behavior is, to suppose his hallucination so strong as totally 
to obnubilate his faculties. 

The author proceeds to divide Oregon into four districts, and to give 
a minute description of each. It is taken partly from the journal of 
Lewis and Clark, and partly from the boundless resources of his own 
invention. We will not say that he points out rivers, mountains, 
valleys, &&c. which do not exist, but we do say that he diminishes the 
height of those, and exaggerates the fertility of these, so that we 
scarcely know the old acquaintances to whom we were introduced by 
the original explorers of Oregon. We do not recognize the country so 
often described to us by those who have actually seen it. On the con- 
trary, the new empire of Mr. Kelley only wants the trees of life and 
knowledge to equal the garden of Eden. The whole is illustrated by 
a map, drawn by the same able hand. 

We have said that the authar has no authority for his statements, 
save the journal of Lewis and Clark. It is true that he speaks in sev- 
eral places of ‘‘ concurrent testimonies,” but as he does not name them, 
it is likely that they are not of much weight. He also gives directions to 
ship-masters how to enter the mouth of the Columbia; and these, it is 
certain, are correct. ‘They might have been copied from the log-book 
of any northwest-coast vessel. 

That the soil of some valleys of Oregon is good, and that the climate 
is not cold, we are sure; Lewis and Clark say so, and we have 
other authority for the facts, which we can adduce, if required. At 
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the same time we affirm that the rapids of the river and its branches 
are more in number and more dangerous than Mr. Kelley is willing to 
admit. We affirm that the arable land is in small proportion to the 
sterile. We affirm that game was not over abundant in the year 1800, 
and is much less so now. We say that Mr. Kelley knows nothing of 
the Columbia, or any other Indians. We affirm that he has perverted 
every fact he has touched, and in some instances has been guilty of 
downright misrepresentation. For example, he has suppressed the 
names of half the Oregon tribes, and has stated their total number at 
forty thousand ; less than half the reality. He has given them all a 
character which only belongs to a part. Let those who are interested 
read—read—read. Lewis and Clark have given the world an excel- 
lent text-book, and if they had not the invention of Mr. Kelley, they 
had, in recompense, a quality of which his pamphlet cannot boast— 
truth. They described what they saw only. ‘They said nothing upon 
hearsay, and never took the vagaries of imagination for realities. 
Hence it is that Mr. Kelley’s work differs from their journal in almost 
every point. 

We have said that Lewis and Clark state the number of Oregon In- 
dians at eighty thousand. It is true that all these do not live on the 
Columbia, but they are all within striking distance of it. Lewis and 
Clark describe a part of them as unfriendly. Common report describes 
all the Indians of that coast as treacherous and hostile. The very 
name of a Northwest Indian is proverbial for cruelty. How many 
massacres have taken place at Nootka Sound, not very far north of the 
Columbia? Nay, it is but a few years since the crew of an American 
ship (we believe it was the O’Cain) were besieged a whole winter in 
Columbia river, and came off with some Joss at last. And supposing 
that all the natives of Oregon should at first prove friendly, how long 
will they patiently endure the oppression which, we grieve to say it, 
the whites are sure to put in operation? And if the natives should 
rise in arms, how will the whites recruit their failing numbers? It is 
a long journey across the continent. 

Mr. Kelley holds out to his followers the prospect of a gainful fur 
trade, and says, that it is “ vastly lucrative to those who pursue it.” 
This round assertion has no foundation in fact. Such men as Mr. 
Astor, and others, who supply the traders with goods and receive their 
furs in exchange, setting their own prices both ways, do, indeed, find 
the fur trade lucrative. But those who engage in it personally, seldom, 
if ever, do. We affirm—contradict us who can—that Indian traders 
do not average the gains of industrious mechanics. We say that there 
is scarce one of them who will not give up his private trade for a clerk- 
ship in the service of the North-American Fur Company, with a salary 
of five hundred a year. The fur trade has been over-done, done to 
death, for twenty years ; especially in Oregon. Moreover, the Columbia 
river cannot furnish fur enough to support five hundred persons, sup- 
posing one in every five to be the actual trader, and the rest his engagés. 
Yea, more ; the business grows worse and worse every year. ‘This is 
no dream, but the result of actual experience. 

As to what Mr. Kelley says of the affairs of the trade of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, in Oregon, we reply that he speaks he knows not what. 
Our trade is, indeed, “‘ on the wane,” in that quarter, not on account 
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of English opposition, but from the natural decline of the business 
itself. We will not inflict a dissertation on a subject so dry on our 
readers, but assure them, on the word of a bona fide Indian trader, 
that Mr. Kelley’s discourse on this topic is totally destitute of reason 
and knowledge. What he says of the fisheries of Oregon, may, for 
aught we know, be true; every citizen of Massachusetts can see as 
far into the matter as our author, for the simple reason, that one knows 
as much as the other of the data. 

We are quite charmed with our author’s sentiments respecting the 
Indians, and recommend them to the attention of the Executive, and 
of Georgia. ‘‘ Government,” he says, “‘ ought to hold no sovereignty 
over the Indians, without doing them good. ‘The settlers ought to con- 
sider them as their children. Indians may be made to acquire habits 
of industry and practise labor! and even to seek intellectual improve- 
ment!! Let them be assisted in cultivating ground—let their children 
be educated in the common schools of the Colony!!!” &c. &c. &c. 
All this is very fine, and shows that Mr. Kelley has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Indian character. Pity he cannot carry his philanthropy a 
little farther, and leave them a while—a little while longer, in the quiet 
enjoyment of their own. ‘There is one way, indeed, and only one, to 
civilize Indians. It has been practised on the Cherokees. 

The rest of Mr. Kelley’s pamphlet, being mere speculation on the 
good that might arise from the execution of his project, we shall treat 
according to its merits, and turn to a second pamphlet by the same 
author, entitled 

** Manual of the Oregon Expedition.” Pricetwelve and a half cents. 

In the fourth page of this brochure we are informed, that horses grow 
fat in the winter on Oregon prairie grass. What then? So they will 
on Missouri grass, or St. Peter’s grass, or any other prairie grass. We 
have witnessed this phenomenon, this proof of the nutritive qualities of 
wild grass, during eight successive winters. It therefore argues nothing 
for the superiority of Oregon soil, or the mildness of Oregon winters. 

A little lower, Mr. Kelley assures us, that he is not mad, as has gen- 
erally been supposed, and that he speaks what he believes to be truth. 
Our opinion of him is hereby improved in two particulars, though we 
can only reconcile them by two suppositions,—that a man may repeat 
a tale of his own invention till he believes it to be true,—and that what 
is not truth to one man, may be truth to another. 

Mr. Kelley next describes the resources of the country. Corn will 
grow there, he says; and we do not doubt it. This he proposes to sell 
in Japan, and the ports of the East, forgetting that Japan is closed 
against him, and that grain is not merchantable in the East-Indies. 
He would sell the lumber of Oregon, too, in some ports where it is 
prohibited, and in others, where the market is already supplied,—but 
we have reminded him of these difficulties on a former occasion. 

We are next treated to an address of the Oregon Colonization So- 
ciety to Congress, which the petitioners had leave to withdraw,—a fate 
which has attended several memorials of the same nature. 

We are then told how the proposed settlement will be effected, as 
soon as “‘7f has consummated ¢heir title to the Indian lands.” The 
city is to occupy “five miles square,” and the valley of the Multnomah 
is “to be occupied for agricultural and manufacturing operations.” 
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** All the business of science and art” is to be introduced here. The 
lands are to be divided. We are happy to learn that the government 
will maintain peace with the parent country, though Mr. Kelley seems 
to doubt whether it will be subject to Congress or not. Encour- 
agement is to be given to pious young men, and schools are to be 
established, into which red children will be admitted as well as white. 
No person will be allowed to join this hopeful undertaking, without a 
certificate of good character, and each person who may join is to pay 
twenty dollars beforehand. 

Then we have a fresh proof of Mr. Kelley’s benevolence for the In- 
dians. He does not intend to oppress them, or take their lands without 
remunerating them; O no,—he intends to give each native family a 
back lot, of its own land, in the new town! How liberal! 

It appears, that the Society before mentioned are to raise a stock of 
two hundred thousand dollars, by loans and otherwise. Whoever will 
contribute a hundred dollars is to be entitled to one hundred and sixty 
acres of land in Oregon, &c. &c. &c. 

We suppose that Mr. Kelley is to be governor of the new territory, 
or one of the head chiefs and beloved men, or at least, that he will be 
allowed to pocket as much of the before-mentioned stock as will remu- 
nerate him for his disinterested efforts in favor of the good people of 
New-England, and natives of Oregon. He ought, at least, to receive as 
much as will replace the competence he says he has expended on this 
scheme, and which was, perhaps, once in his possession. 

On the strength of these wild, visionary prospects, we are told, that 
a great many respectable persons propose to start for Oregon, this 
Spring. If we are not misinformed, there is a body of men now on 
Long-Island, practising on gulls, in order to que fy themselves to shoot 
hereafter at buffaloes and beavers. ‘These intend to follow the avo- 
cations of hunters. We can assure them, that the death of a gull, or 
even of a seal, will not enable them to load and fire at full speed, still 
less to trap beaver, which is a trade that requires as long an appren- 
ticeship as mathematical instrument making. 

There is also a party at Cambridge, or Cambridgeport, who propose 
to follow the Missouri, strike across to the head waters of the Co- 
lumbia, and descend the latter river. ‘They are provided with a boat, 
which goes on wheels at the end of navigation, and with various other 
appurtenances. ‘These have a better chance of success than the other 
parties; they may escape starvation, and the Indians. 

As for those who are to make the whole journey across the continent 
by land, with bag and baggage, we have before shown that they have 
undertaken an impossibility. 

We have reserved our most weighty reasons against the expedition 
till the last, and here they are. 

The right of pre-emption, or, of buying Indian lands, rests exclu- 
sively in the General Government. [Even a sovereign and inde- 
pendent state cannot buy a foot of land from the Indians. A bargain 
for lands, between Indians and individual whites, is expressly forbidden 
by a law of the United States. Our friends cannot, therefore, acquire 
a legal title to lands in Oregon. If, in despite of the law, they, or 
their Magnus Apollo, Mr. Kelley, should make a purchase there, it 
will be null and void, in its very nature, and their lands will be at the 
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mercy of the first United States commissioner who shall make his 
appearance on the Columbia. 

We are sure that they have no intention to defraud the natives. Let 
them ask themselves, if any sum they or Mr. Kelley can raise, is a fair 
equivalent for the valley of the Multnomah? We ask them, if the 
twelve or eighteen thousand inhabitants of that valley will be likely to 
think so? Will what remains of two hundred thousand dollars, after 
the expenses of the expedition shall have been paid, suffice to furnish each 
native of that great valley with a single two-and-a-half-point blanket, not 
to say a gun? If those natives should not be inclined to receive what 
they may offer, will they be willing or able to use compulsion? If not, 
will they not have made their journey in vain? Are they not, now, 
about to quit a certainty for an uncertainty,—quitting a substance, to 
grasp ata shadow? Let them read Lewis and Clark, and see how far 
they agree with Mr. Kelley. 

Do they go as hunters? We will pass over the plain fact, that they 
are not qualified for the business, and tell them, that hunting and 
trapping on Indian lands are prohibited, in direct terms, by a law of the 
United States. It is, indeed, violated every day,—the more shame on 
those whose bounden duty it is to put the laws in execution, and protect 
the savages. On the upper Mississippi, and the great lakes, no such 
iniquity is allowed; but large armed bands of hunters leave St. 
Louis every year, and ravage the Missouri, and the country beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. It is a manifest wrong and injustice. It takes 
from the savages their means of subsistence. Yet it is done, before 
the eyes of the officers of government, on the Missouri, for which we 
hope to see them punished one day. 

However, these very hunters do not, at least not many of them, go so 
far as Oregon. Oregon is not a profitable hunting ground. Vide 
Lewis and Clark. 

Do our friends believe, that the officers of the Oregon Colonization 
Society have more wisdom than the whole nation beside? Do they 
not know, that Congress has repeatedly refused to aid or sanction their 
scheme, and that unless they obtain the sanction of Congress, they 
will become Jaw-breakers, and amenable to the penalties in such cases 
made and provided? Have they no reason to fear that the time will 
come, when Indians will be protected ? 

* Falsehood flies half round the globe, while Truth is putting on 
her sandals.” The fallacies of Mr. Kelley have been received as truth, 
by the whole country, and there is reason to fear that interference 
may come too late. We assure those of our fellow-countrymen, who have 
thrown twenty dollars into this unlawful gambling speculation, that we 
have no lands to sell, either in Maine, or any where else,—no, not a 
foot. We have no acquaintance with any of the persons in whom they 
trust; we have no personal interest in detaining them. As we would 
call to those we might see approaching the verge of a precipice unwit- 
tingly, we call to them,—‘‘ Pause; read Lewis and Clark, and the 
intercourse laws.” W.J.S. 
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OUR BIRDS. 
A TALK IN THE WAY OF ORNITHOLOGY. 
PART IV. 


Tere were grumblers in old time, you know, dear reader, who 
could go from Dan to Beersheba, and say ’t was all barren. In like 
sort, there are not wanting some at the present day, who would travel 
from Berkshire to Cape Cod, and see no game upon the wing ; being 
gifted, like their precious prototypes, with that unlucky torpor of the 
feeling and fancy, which neutralizes every fine impression. Yet toa 
man, with eye open and intellect awake, what lovely and magnificent 
scenes lie spread around! It is right joyous to me, dear reader, to 
perceive that you are not one of the apathetic, but a being of right hu- 
man sympathies, and one whom the gods have made romantical, and a 
good shot. 

Truly, honest friend, we have made a busy jaunt of it; and little did 
I imagine, on taking the field, the extent of the campaigning we should 
carry ‘through together. We have accomplished no dawdling affair ; 
and, to tell the truth, and encourage young beginners, you have fleshed 
your maiden fowling-piece i in most creditable | style ; although that was 
an awkward concern when you blazed away at a grey squirrel with six 
fingers of powder too much in the charge, thereby getting a kick which 
set you spinning backward somersets down hill. I cannot, moreover, 
praise your dexterity in the affair of the woodcock which you came 
upon in a blundering way, and shot dead upon the wing, as you thought, 
by the two discharges of your double barrel—finding, nevertheless, that 
you had only slain a red-hipped bumble-bee, on the top of a thistle. 
But all these, and sundry other gaucheries,—which I here pretermit, out 
of pure good will and affection toward so clever a fellow in the main— 
are ordinary trips and stumblings in the path of a young sportsman, 
and mere cakes and gingerbread to the mishaps which I have known 
befall mighty men of ‘valor, in the gunning way. 

Our battalion of wild fowl have gone through a tolerable review, yet 
there remain divers unmentioned, which, for habit and localities, may 
be considered of kindred race to those already introduced to your no- 
tice. The Witp Swan is a noble fellow, whose long and slender 
neck, snow-white plumage, and majestic motion upon the water, are of 
course, most learned reader, well known to you, whether having been 
favored with a sight of him or not; although ’tis fifty to one you have 
never seen him, he being specially rare in Massachusetts, passing the 
summer in the northern regions, and the winter in the southern part 
of the United States. Now and then a few linger in our waters, dur- 
ing the passage, and one was shot near the mouth of the Merrimac, 
last year; but this is a rare occurrence. Swans have all been white 
till the discovery of New-Holland, and there, forsooth, are found black 
swans. This, by the way, is also the country where the rivers rise on 
the coast, run inland, and get lost among the marshes; and where a 
quadruped stares honest men in the face, with a duck’s bill, a cat’s 
claw, and a seal’s body ! 

But what think you of Owts, good reader? There is not a more 
comical sea-fow], than your owl, to be seen along shore. ‘‘ Doubted, 
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Mr. Moderator,” say you; “‘ owl is no sea-bird, but a most arrant land- 
jubber.” Hereanent gather and surmise, On Deer Island, in Boston 
harbor, a person, straying along the shore a few weeks since, observed 
on the beach, close to the water, one of the oddest figures imaginable, 
for all the world like unto a little old woman cut shorter, most dowdily 
mobbed up in a white loose gown, and a night-cap. ‘There she sat, 
squat upon the sand, bobbing her head up and down, in a very porten- 
tous and ghost-like solemnity, now and then making an odd sort of a 
hitch along shore, something between a stride and atumble. Our hero 
was struck all of a heap at the sight, not being able to conjecture, for 
the life of him, what Pagan had come to land ; and, presently, fetching 
his musket, gave the apparition a knock-down at the first shot. It 
turned out to be an enormous Snowy Ow1, who had come all the way 
from the North-Pole, to snuff the sea-breezes in Boston harbor! He 
had been several days sharking about the islands, making night hideous, 
and rioting in a fat lent, upon the products of the sea-shore, gobbling 
up muscles, cracking clam-shells, untwisting cockles, and picking lob- 
sters’ pockets. Owls of ordinary ambition, are content with ‘ rats and 
mice, and such small deer,” but this was a most gluttonous fellow. 
Nevertheless, it would be somewhat interesting to know what odd affair 
sent his gravity upon so long a journey. 

It is a great rarity to see one of these birds in our neighborhood. 
Their home is in the North, about Hudson’s Bay, where, in the neigh- 
borhood of the settlements, they are known for a piece of right 
cunning impudence, in following the hunter, and stealing his game as 
he shoots it. Stories are told of their gormandizing capacity, in 
swallowing partridges and rabbits whole, which I cannot exactly vouch 
for ; but it is well known, that an owl commonly despatches his dinner 
in such a hurry, as to swallow the feathers and all, of the bird he is 
devouring; all indigestible matter is cast up, rolled into a_ ball; 
wherever an owl’s nest is found, hundreds of these pellets are sure to 
be discovered. 

And now, to pass from great things to small, here are mighty flocks 
of beach birds, which, at Nantasket, or Barnstable, you may enumerate 
in varieties manifold quae nunc perscribere longum esset. Possibly, 
too, you éare little for such insignificant game as the sand-pipers, 
brown-backs, ring-necks, et cetera, although a snipe, or plover, is not 
to be despised. If you desire to practise a little upon the wing, let me 
recommend you this last, as, on common occasions, you must take him 
singly. Colonel Short, of the Oldtown Blues, whom I hold to be the 
arch Nimrod of all the shooters in the county of Essex,—not intending, 
at the same time, to imply anything to the disparagement of Major 
Thurlow, of the Joppa battalion, who hath slain his thousands ;—the 
Colonel, I say, was my Magnus Apollo, in the rudiments of shooting, 
and set me, first of all, to waylay aplover. Well do I remember the 
time, no less than another occasion, when I first had the glory to bring 
down a wild fowl, being an unfortunate little ox-eye, whom I slaugh- 
tered by a thundering discharge within half pistol shot, and mauled 
so abominably, that there was no more head or tail to be made of him, 
than there is to one of John Randolph’s speeches. 

There is a great, awkward, long-shanked fellow, called a Heron, 
whom you may see, at times, standing on the shore, or the edge of 
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amarsh, stiffas a poker, demure as a quaker, and, to appearance, most 
stoically and heroically bent upon doing nothing. Hour after hour 
you behold him keeping his station immoveable; do not imagine, 
however, that this moping dunderpate is asleep. ‘Though his chin is 
sunk upon his breast, though his loug neck is doubled up, and lying 
mightily at ease, depend upon it, old stick-in-the-mud is wide awake ; 
his eye is bent upon the waters, his mandibles are set for a quick snap. 
Wo to the luckless lizard, frog, minnow, or tadpole, that approaches 
his stand; a dark and narrow passage awaits them, in the rigmarole 
twistings of his interminable throat. The Nieur-Heron is another 
fellow, laboring in the same vocation, but he prefers skulking, and 
scours the country under cloud of night. ‘This individual goes also by 
the name of the Qua-Birp, from the delightful music of that note of 
his, which goes, quaw, quaw, quaw, combining the melody of the 
carrion-crow with the soft tone of the screéch-owl. ‘The habits of 
this charming songster are no less engaging and amiable than his 
music. In some dark and dismal woody swamp, inaccessible and in- 
scrutable, from quagmires beneath and shadows above, whele flocks of 
these lovely creatures make their home during the day, sallying forth 
at night, when every well-meaning frog and tadpole in the neighbor- 
hood has gone to bed in his ditch. ‘Then dire destruction and slaugh- 
ter fall upon the sleeping small fry. There is an island, surrounded 
by a marshy tract, in the westerly part of Cambridge, which isa great 
rendezvous for these caitiffs. On approaching this quarter, while the 
Herons are holding a town-meeting, your ears will be regaled with a 
Babylonish hubbub, surpassing the Sunday evening serenades of Broad- 
street. 

Another of these worthies, who shows a great fondness for dabbling 
in mud at night, is the Ratz, a long-clawed, stout-legged, short-winged, 
bob-tailed wight, thin, to a proverb, slipping between the reeds and 
bushes, where you would imagine a snake could not penetrate. You 
may hear his melody, late at night, from a salt marsh, or the sedgy 
margin of a creek, as he jerks out a rattling falsetto of cutticuttée, not 
inferior in symphony to the notes of a watchman’s rattle. In the 
Southern states, these birds are very numerous, and Rail shooting is 
one of the chief occupations of the sportsmen in the low and marshy 
districts toward the sea. In New-England, they are more rare, and 
their flesh is little esteemed. In the South, the markets are well sup- 
plied with them. 

And now, dear reader, me seemeth, I have, in some sort, redeemed 
the promise I made thee, when I took thy hand at the beginning of 
this pleasant journey. Things both rare and fair have I made to flit 
before thee, and thou hast proved thyself a genuine child of nature, 
and a sportsman true, by the fond enthusiasm with which thou hast 
followed my steps. Would that geese were swans, and owls were pea- 
cocks, for thy sake. I have set before thee the choicest game that the 
mountains and shores of our New-England have to offer. Had Ia 
mammoth ostrich, or a bird of paradise, he should be heartily at thy 
service ; and depend upon it, should I catch a brood of young condors, 
or a sucking albatross, in my next bird’s-nesting campaign upon Milton 
Hills, or Nantasket, I will e’en send thee one for a pet. Farewell! 
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SPRING. 


‘Tne shabby gentleman, as he looks out upon nature, which is his 
almanac, remarks with varied and conflicting emotions, the change of 
the seasons. The trees, whose branches are seen here and there above 
the slated roof and aspiring chimney, are trimming their brown livery 
with green ; the common, which is his terrace, is brushing up its faded 
embroidery, and the species, of which he is a disconsolate member, is 
emulating these attempts at ornament. But he, of whom we are speak- 
ing, changes not; and when the pictured models of vernal elegance 
are fading in the tailor’s window, when silks and stuffs that have receiv- 
ed the signet of Parisian taste have already reached the sources of the 
Merrimac and the Connecticut, when the warm sun of May is bleach- 
ing the beavers of manhood, and thinning the drapery of woman, he 
may be seen still gathering his camlet around him, like a chrysalis in 
a garden of butterflies. 

I have mentioned to the public,—what the public, alas! may have 
forgotten,—that my window is a central and commanding point of ob- 
servation. I have also mentioned that it has been my habit for some 
time, to record the appearance and actions of such pedestrians as have 
any peculiarity rendering them worthy of notice ; recording them not 
by their names, of which! am ignorant, and which might be libelous 
if detected, to the great damage of myself and the notable scandal of 
the metropolis; but appropriating to each a certain number, which 
stands as his representative. I shall take this opportunity to give the 
reasons which prompted me to this measure. I had remarked that cer- 
tain faces, unless my eyes deceived me, were always to be seen, and | 
thought that a series of accurately recorded observations, would ex- 
plain the mystery. [ had observed that others were always abroad at 
certain hours, at different parts of the day, and I wished to ascertain 
why they chose these different periods. I noticed young men, who 
looked under every bonnet, and | chose to have an eye on the conduct 
of these city inspectors of God’s image. I noticed young women, who 
discharged a similar office towards my own sex, and I determined to 
collect data from which I might infer their object. Some individuals 
walked, and some dressed, in a manner which rendered them worthy 
of note. Among the latter, were some of the softer sex, whose liber- 
ality has afforded me the opportunity of making several valuable ana- 
tomical observations. People from a distance, too, some coming to see 
lions, and some to be lions, were well worth labeling and attending to. 
When I grow old, and, lose my memory, these little reminiscences 
will acquire some value. 

And so much for our digression! Spring, as I said before, is a sad 
time for ashabby gentleman. In winter, booted, buttoned, and tippeted, 
the secrets of his bosom are hid from the eyes of the curious. But if 
his finances can circumvent a cloak—O there is no telling how respect- 
able, how imposing, how august he may render his appearance. Hap- 
py, happy autumnal pauper! At the first breath, which sickens the 
faint cheek of the most languishing exotic, he wraps himself in the 
mantle which covers all deficiences, and suns himself in the smile of 
public toleration. When the last icicle is melting from the tresses of 
May, he resigns it once more to the solitude of his wardrobe. 
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With such an individual, accident has thrown me into contact. ‘The 
person, enrolled as number Firry-Four, had long been to me an object 
of peculiar and touching interest. Four successive seasons had I 
watched that individual, and, as I flattered myself, become master, at 
length, of all his phases. In summer he walked always towards even- 
ing, and Psyche herself might have shuddered in his envelopes. In 
winter he walked at noon, nor did any Cwsar of them all fold his toga 
more proudly around his body, than did the subject of my speculation. 
I shall give a few extracts from my daily records relating to him. They 
will be taken here and there, so as to illustrate his character as far as [ 
was able to observe it. 

June 28. Walked as usual. Nothing peculiar. 

July 14. Abroad at the common hour. Has a cane, which he 
seems inclined to flourish. Apparently made of a straight stick, and 
has no head. 

July 20. Rainy. Abroad as usual. Umbrella permeable. 

August 7. Walks fast. Went through the motion of taking out a 
watch, but looked at the clock when he passed. 

August 29. Had a glove on right hand—left hand in bosom. 

Sept. 1. Out at noon—Cloak on. Lady ran parasol in his face 
while he was looking at a man who was sun-struck. 

Sept. 20. Abroad in cloak. Stopped and felt ef some cloth at a 
shop window—shook his head disparagingly and walked on. 


I might give more extracts, but perhaps these will be sufficient. 

It was on a very hot day in May that I stepped into a stage coach, 
just setting out for a place at a short distance. As every sophomore de- 
scribes stage-coach companions,—and I am not a sophomore,—and as 
they were just like other people, and as they paid for their passage, I 
will let them alone. But just as the hearts of the leaders were thrill- 
ing to that tremendous crack which must excite in them such agreea- 
ble anticipations, a voice arrested the driver, and he leaped from his 
seat to admit a new passenger. I had sunk into apathy—lI always 
sink into apathy when I am ina stage-coach. The door slapped brisk- 
ly open, the steps clattered down, and the coach rocked on its springs, 
beneath the foot of the new comer—it was number Fifty-Four. 

“Take care of your cloak, sir;” said the grisly driver—* things is 
brittle till the frost’s out on ’em.” 

[Drivers are often acutely vulgar, and intensely impudent ; but per- 
haps there is as much solid brawn, and as much downright sense among 
that fraternity, as might be foand in an equal number of representatives. 
The driver is a kind of dry land sailor, pulling at leather thongs instead 
of hempen cordage ; and finally, this parenthesis is a clear matter of 
gratuity. | 

Deeply impressed with the driver’s caution, it may be, the person to 
whom it was addressed gathered his cloak carefully about him. “ This 
spring air is very cool!’ he said. Cool, indeed! A woman was fan- 
ning a child with a tract, and a man trying to unbutton a shirt bosom, 
which was not made to unbutton. Perhaps my feelings were a little 
touched, and I wanted to bear him out in his remark; perhaps not ; 
perhaps I wanted to have my little private joke—but at any rate 1 said— 
“Yes, sir; I find some constitutions are very susceptible of the sea 
wind, and indeed the sea wind blows a great part of the year im this 
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latitude. I have a brother, sir, that wears a great coat and a cloak 
over it all the year round; ay, sir, and walks about with a hot brick in 
each pocket, and that when the thermometer stands at a hundred 
Fahrenheit.” 

‘* That is singular,” he replied ; “ however, I can seldom leave off an 
outside garment—either a cloak, or a wrapper, or a surtout—until the 
middle of June, with any comfort ; but it has a singular appearance, 
and so I compromise between my convenience and the fashionable 
notions.” 

So saying, he removed with a red bandanna handkerchief, the marks 
of any thing but the influence of cold. 

“ Ah, sir,” the poor man said, “ often on these fine looking days, I 
can feel the cold perspiration breaking through my pores—does your 
brother suffer so at this season ?” 

“He wears a little bag of pepper and ginger at the pit of his stom- 
ach,” said I, “ which he keeps moist with a phial of brandy, that he 
carries about with him.” 

** Better put the brandy inside of the stomach, and let it soak through 
to the plaster,”’ said somebody on the back seat. 

It was very evident that I was getting a little too farcical, and so I 
turned the conversation to other matters. 

I never, to this day, have found out what that man was in the stage- 
coach for, nor was it any of my business; nor is it any of the reader’s. 
But when he got out of the coach, a corner of his cloak caught, and 
fairly laid bare his inner man. I never saw such a coat since I was 
born, and—and—spare me the description. Oh Spring! Thou art an 
angel in picture-books, but thou art the devil to ragamuffins ! 


O. W. H. 


THE DEATH OF AGRICAN THE MOOR. 


SPANISH BALLAD. 


a4 


Besipr a crystal fountain’s brink, within the forest shade. 
Reclined against a barren rock, the Moorish knight was laid ! 
The rowels of his spurs were red, his harness dark with gore, 
And the broken rein full many astain of the deadly conflict bore. 


Beside him on the green sward lay the wreck of spear and shield, 
And the breast-plate he had worn that day in the bloody battle-field ; 
Hacked to a saw his scimitar in anger bit the sand, 

And lifeless nung the sinewy arm—unnerved the iron hand. 


With broken crest and scarf unbound, his helm lay on the plain, 

Its blood-red plumage kissed the ground—its casque was cleft in twain ; 
Some mighty hand had dealt the blow—the enchanted helm had broke, 
As, when autumnal leaves are red, the storm strikes down the oak. 


Thus lay the Moslem Agrican :—it was his dying prayer 

In Christian faith to be baptized and Christian burial share : 
The crescent from his brow was torn—and slow his misty eye 
Crazed first upon the cross he grasped, and then on vacancy. 
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A Paladin beside him stood and heard that dying prayer— 

The same good knight, whose arm of might had stretched him bleeding there; 
He brought cool water in his helm, at bathed the burning brow 

In emblem of the Christian's faith, and the believer's vow ; 

Nor ghostly priest, nor book had they—but the Moor was all alone 

With that Peer of France, whose goodly lance had ne'er a conqueror known. 


Day closed along the western hills ,—the sky grew dark and dun, 
And night let fall her dismal pall upon the bloody sun ; 

And seen beneath the lightning’s flash the earth lay black and still, 
Till broke the thunder, with a crash, that rung o’er vale and hill. 


And then uprose the Christian Moor—and stretched his hands on high, 
And the film of death came thick and fast before his heavy eye, 

And back he fell—a stiffened corse :—the Paladin stood near, 

And caught him in his mail-clad arms: such was the Moslem's bier. 


LOOSE THOUGHTS ON PLAGIARISM. 
HUMBLY DEDICATED TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORTLAND ADVERTISER. 


Tuts world we live in, is a world of wonders ; but of the wonders 
it contains, the most wonderful of all, is, the unaccountable impudence 
of some of its inhabitants. An editor of a newspaper talking about 
plagiarism! Just conceive of it! and say, can there possibly be any 
thing more supremely ridiculous?’ A man, whose scissors are in his 
hand,—a man, who lives by cutting, and cabbaging,—here a column, 
and there a paragraph,—here an anecdote, and there an advertise- 
ment—(for the advertising pages must be filled up at all events, and 
the business columns made to preserve appearances,)—here a_hair- 
breadth escape, and there a laughable adventure,—here, strange news! 
—and there, mysterious incidents !—a man who goes prying about into 
every body’s secrets, snatching up every particle of gossip he can gath- 
er,—who, if you incline to commit the folly of getting married, will 
not let you do it in secresy, but steals the information, almost before it 
is true, and sticks it into his newspaper ; a man who will not let you 
die quietly,—but filches the secret from the sexton or the doctor, and 
publishes to the world that you are dead, before the breath is well out 
of your body ; aman who lives so entirely upon others,—extracting, com- 
piling, condensing, and gathering fragments here and there, to fill up 
his daily or weekly sheet; for such a man, to sit down coolly, and talk 
about plagiarism,—Good Heavens!—I can think of nothing like it, 
unless it be Sir John Falstaff, reading a lecture on temperance. 

But let me take breath, and explain myself,—for my admiration, 
at the happening of so strange a thing, has quite carried me away from 
the direct line of my intention. 

Be it known, then, unto all men, by these presents, that I,—(or to 
express myself in somewhat more courtly phrase,)—the individual, gen- 
tle reader, who has the honor to address you,—am the author, and 
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original inventor, and inditer, of a certain tale, or story, published and 
set forth in the March number of the New-England Magazine, and 
therein entitled, “‘ The Near-Sighted Lover.” Be it also, further known 
unto you, that the Portland Advertiser, a certain newspaper, printed 
and published, at Portland, in the State of Maine, in the exercise of 
that critical supervision over the affairs of all men, and especially over 
all new publications, which of right appertains, and ought to appertain, 
to the said Portland Advertiser, and to all other newspapers whatsoever, 
did set forth and publish, the following false, scandalous, and malicious 
libel,—to wit : 

New-Encianp Macazine.—March, 1832.—Still improving. The papers in 
this nuinber are all good, excepting one, and that would have been well enough, 
had it not been borrowed: We allude to the story of the “ Near-Sighted Lover,” 
which was suggested by a story, doubtless, of the same name, contained in a by- 
gone volume of the New-York Mirror. 

Now it is obvious, that the paragraph above set forth, doth contain 
many false and scandalous assertions. It asserts, for instance, that the 
New-England Magazine, is still improving ;—a pointed intimation, 
that the former numbers have been no better than they should be. But 
this is no affair of mine. I shall leave other people, to settle their own 
quarrels, and confine myself to that part of the paragraph, which re- 
lates, exclusively, to the said story of ‘“‘ The Near-Sighted Lover.” 

And, that we may proceed with due order and regularity, in this 
solemn and serious inquiry, I shall take the liberty to resolve that part 
of the above cited paragraph, which relates to myself, into the form of 
a regular syllogism. It will then stand thus: 

The story of ‘“ The Near-Sighted Lover” would be well enough, 
had it not been borrowed from the New-York Mirror : 

But it was borrowed from the New-York Mirror : 

Therefore, it is not well enough. 

Now I undertake to deny, this proposition, iz toto,—major, minor, 
and conclusion. 

In the first place, to say that the story would be well enough, if it 
had not been borrowed from the New-York Mirror, is false, wicked, 
malicious, and unfeeling. The story well enough! I appeal to all 
who have read it, whether it is well enough, or,-under any circumstan- 
ces, could be well enough ?—What ?—well enough for a lady to jilt her 
lover, because he is so unfortunate as to be near-sighted, and not to 
know her at a theatre? A man who says such a story is well enough, 
or insinuates that any possible contingency could make it so, deserves 
to be jilted a dozen times, by every lady he ever makes love to. 

Then, as to the minor proposition, namely, that the said story is bor- 
rowed from the New-York Mirror ; this I declare and aver to be an asser- 
tion, totally false and unfounded. In the first place, the story isa true one, 
and actually happened to myself, exactly as I have related it. In the 
second place, I never told the story to any individual person, till it 
was published at length, in the New-England Magazine. In the third 
place, I am as totally ignorant of the New-York Mirror, as I am of the 
Portland Advertiser; never having seen a page of the one, or read a 
column of the other. 

It is with feelings of the deepest shame, that I make this humbling 
confession of my ignorance. Yet, in my own vindication, the truth 
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must be told ; and as the above cited paragraph of the Portland Adver- 
tiser, cut therefrom, and handed to me, by a friend of mine, much 
better versed in newspaper literature than myself, was the first intima- 
tion I ever received, of the existence of that important publication ; so 
the information, contained in the said paragraph, was the first hint I 
ever received, that any story had ever been published, in title or in 
substance, similar to mine. I have since made diligent inquiries 
among my female acquaintances for a file of the New-York Mirror ;— 
being not a little curious, to see a story I had borrowed from, without 
ever having heard of it. But my inquiries were quite unsuccessful ; 
the ladies informing me, that the New-York Mirror makes most excellent 
hair-papers, and that they had long ago put to use all their old num- 
bers. ‘This being the case, I insist and demand, that the Editor of the 
Portland Advertiser, do forthwith republish, in his own paper, the story 
of the ‘ Near-Sighted Lover,” which he says is contained in a “ by- 
gone” volume of the New-York Mirror, and transmit a copy of the 
said paper to me; and, upon his failing so to do, I hereby pronounce 
him to have brought a false and railing accusation, against an unfortu- 
nate man, who, besides being so unlucky as to lose his mistress, seems 
in some danger of being cheated out of his own identity. 

And now let me say a word about this editor’s conclusion :—“ 'There- 
fore it is not well enough.” Because the story is borrowed from the 
New-York Mirror, therefore it is not well enough. I repeat that it was 
not borrowed ;—being, as I have before said, a true and veritable ad- 
venture that happened to myself; but suppose it had been borrowed,— 
why is it any the worse for that? If I borrow my neighbor’s cloak, is 
it any the less warm, because I have borrowed it? If I borrow a five 
dollar note, is it, therefore, any the less a five dollar note? IfI tell a 
good story, which I have borrowed from another, is it, therefore, any 
the less a good story? Does not every body know, that, as the sweet- 
ness of an egg is in the eating, so the goodness of a story is in the 
telling? It is all in the telling. Are Boccacio’s novels any the less 
admired, because they are borrowed? Have Shakespeare’s dramas any 
the less merit, because he picked up his plots out of story books? In 
poetry, in story-telling, and in all that description of literature, it is not 
so much what one says, as how he says it. The materials are common 
to all,—the art is in using them. Human invention is limited. The 
incidents, which go to make up a story, are all old. Perjured lovers, 
and false friends, coquettes, jilts and constant adorers ;—the sudden 
death of some rich old uncle, the unexpected discovery of unknown 
relationships, the falling of a screen, and the finding of a letter,—hu- 
man nature itself, and all its exhibitions,—these are all old. It is only 
in combining them, in presenting new attitudes, and new groupes, 
that there is any thing original. We may read the whole fifty volumes 
of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, without discovering there a single inci- 
dent, a single sentiment, a single trait of human character, not to be 
found in other and older books. Yet, for all that, Sir Walter has not 
any the less merit. All painters use the same colors ;—their red, and 
their blue, and their yellow, are just alike ;—yet one is an Alston, and 
another exhausts his genius in ornamenting the sign-post of a country 
inn. 

In literature, as in every thing else, human affairs move in a circle. 
The new becomes old; the old grows new. Writers are a sort of res- 
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urrectionists. Ideas, long buried, in some forgotten folio, by their kind 
hand are brought again to see the light of day, and to excite, once 
more, the minds of men. Clothed in a new garb, sent forth for new 
purposes, they are the creatures of those who last produced them, 
but the common property of all. This doctrine of never borrow- 
ing, of saying nothing, but what you yourself have originated, is cruel 
in the extreme. It would condemn most men to perpetual silence. In 
the halls of legislation, and in the courts of law, in drawing-rooms, and 
at dinner parties, what a long, sad, solemn stillness there would be! 
How many newspapers, under this restraint, could continue their daily 
or weekly issue ?—how many authors could persevere in furnishing 
their half dozen volumes yearly ’—how many magazinists could pro- 
vide their monthly contributions? Pass such a decree, and the whole 
literary system, and the various trades and professions that depend upon 
it, pass, at once, into utter annihilation. ‘The paper-makers will fail, 
and the printers stop payment,—the booksellers break,—the authors 
starve, and the world sink down into ignorance, stupidity, and oblivion. 


Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine, 

Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine ; 

Lo, thy dread empire, Chaos! is restored ; 

Light dies before thy uncreating word ; 

Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 

And universal darkness buries all. t 
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Avowy the broad and rushing Rhine, 
Our trusty shallop cuts her way, 
While round us tower and hill-top shine 
Beneath the sun-set’s burning ray : 
And oh, we bless thee, deep blue Rhine, 
But not for thine abounding tide ;— 
"T is for the bright and blushing vine, 
That ripens by thy sunny side. 


We see the clustered gold, O Rhine, 
Its burning topaz glory show ; 
We see the ruby gleam divine, 
And richer yet, the purple glow ; 
And oh, we bless thee, deep blue Rhine, 
But not for thine abounding tide ;— 
‘Tis for the bright and blushing vine, 
That ripens by thy sunny side. 


Then quaff, my friends, to bless the Rhine, 
Which makes each kindred impulse start, 
A beaker of his generous wine, 
And feei it circle round his heart ; 
For oh, we bless thee, deep blue Rhine, 
But not for thine abounding tide ; 
'T is for the bright and blushing vine, 
That ripens by thy sunny side sn 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


UNITED STATES. 
CONGRESS. 

Centennial Anniversary. Committees 
were appointed in both Houses of Con- 
gress, at an early day, in February, for 
the purpose of making arrangements 
for an appropriate celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. In the House of 
Representatives, the Committee was 
composed of one member from each 
State. The Committee of the Senate 
was chosen by ballot, and consisted 
of Messrs Clay, Webster, Poindexter, 
Chambers, and Bibb. Mr. Tazewell, 
Mr. Troup, Mr. White, Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. Dickerson, who were first chosen, 
declined serving. The Committees re- 
ported a resolution authorizing the Vice 
President and the Speaker of the House 
to apply to Mr. John A. Washington, the 
occupant of Mount Vernon, for the re- 
mains of George Washington, and to re- 
move and deposite them in the Capitol, 
at Washington City, agreeably to the 
resolution passed by Congress, on the 
24th December, 1799; and also to pre- 
scribe such other ceremonies as might 
be proper. The Committee requested 
Chief Justice Marshall to deliver an 
oration on the occasion,—who declined, 
on account of the pressure of official 
business, and the infirmities of age. 
The adoption of the measures proposed, 
was opposed in both houses, but the 
resolutions were carried on the 13th of 
February ;—in the Senate, ayes 29, noes 
15—in the House of Representatives, 
ayes 109, noes 76. 

The grounds on which the resolution 
was advocated were, the debt of nation- 
al gratitude; the obligation contracted 
by Congress, in consequence of its re- 
solution adopted in 1799, and the con- 
sent of Mrs. Washington, at that time 
given to the proposed removal of the 
remains ; the common right of the 
whole country in the dust of Washing- 
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ton as a public treasure ; the propriety 
of its being deposited in the city called 
after his name, and in the Capitol, the 
site of which he had himself designat- 
ed, and where was seated that full gov- 
ernment which he had more than any 
other man contributed to establish ; the 
salutary effect upon posterity, and the 
vindication of the national honor in the 
sight of the world. It was opposed as 
not being in consonance with the spirit 
of a republican government, as tending 
to vain parade and ostentation ; as vio- 
lating the sanctity of the tomb; as con- 
travening the provisions of Washing- 
ton’s will; as violating the rights of 
Virginia ; as interfering with a resolu- 
tion of her Legislature, providing for 
the removal of the body to Richmond ; 
as separating him from the remains of 
his wife and of his kindred ; as desecrat- 
ing Mount Vernon, and breaking the 
association between that place and the 
memory of Washington ; as being in- 
consistent with the modesty and humil- 
ity of the deceased patriot ; as leaving 
his remains on a spot which, by the 
disruption of the Union, might become 
a foreign soil; or which, by the removal 
of the seat of government, might be de- 
prived of whatever claim it might now 
have to the possession of his ashes ; and, 
finally, as superfluous and useless, in- 
asmuch as Washington’s monument is 
in the hearts of his countrymen, and no 
funeral pomp, no mausoleum, however 
costly, can add anything to his glory, 
or the veneration in which he will ever 
be held. 

A resolution was introduced to the 
House of Representatives, on the 14th, 
directing an application for the remains 
of Mrs. Martha Washington, to be re- 
moved to the Capitol with those of her 
husband, which was agreed to; and it 
was adopted by the Senate on the ensu- 
ing day. A resolution was also adopt- 
ed, requesting the President of the 
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United States to superintend the de- 
posite of the remains of Washington. 
On the 16th the Speaker presented the 
reply of Mr. John A. Washington, to 
the application for the bodies at Mount 
Vernon, in which that gentleman de- 
clined acceding to the request, on the 
round “that Fis will, [Washington's] 
In respect to the disposition of his re- 
mains, has been recently carried into 
full effect.’’ The contemplated pro- 
ceedings having been stopped by the 
refusal of Mr. Washington, the cere- 
monies at the capitol consisted merely 
of religious services by the chaplains 
of Congress, both Houses adjourning 
from the 2Ist to the 23d. 

In connection with this subject, it 
may be proper to mention in this place, 
that the House of Representatives pass- 
ed a resolution, on the 17th of Februa- 
ry, directing the clerk to employ John 
Visteon, of New York, to paint a full 
length portrait of Washington, to be 

laced in the hall of the House, the 
ner" to be a copy of Stuart’s Wash- 
ington, and the accessories to be left 
to the judgment of the artist. The 
sum of $1000 was appropriated to this 
object. On the 18th of February anoth- 
er resolution was adopted, authorizing 
the President to employ Horatio Green- 
ough, of Massachusetts, to execute a 
full length pedestrian statue of Wash- 


ington, to be placed in the rotunda of 
the Capitol—the head to be a copy of 


Houdon’s Washington, and the acces- 
sories to be left to the judgement of the 
artist. 

When the first proceedings of Con- 
gress were received at Richmond, Gov- 
ernor Floyd addressed a message to the 
legislature, in which he deprecated the 
fulfilment of the intentions of Congress, 
and recommended some immediate ac- 
tion of the legislature. The general 
assembly immediately and unanimously 
passed resolutions requesting the pro- 
prietor of Mount Vernon not to consent 
to the proposed removal, on the ground 
that it was not necessary to perpetuate 
the fame of Washington, or the grati- 
tude of the nation ; and that it was re- 


pugnant to the feelings of the people, of 


Virginia. When the answer of Mr. 
Washington to the application of Con- 
gress was received, resolutions were 
passed approving of his conduct. 
French Treaty. The treaty conclud- 
ed with the French government, in 
1831, was ratified by the Senate, and 
exchanged with the French minister 
on the 2d of February. It provides 
that the French government shall pay 
twenty-five millions of frances, in six 
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annual instalments, with four per cent. 
interest on each instalment, in full 
of all demands of citizens of the 
United States, for seizures, captures, 
confiscations, or destructions of their 
property ; and that the government of 
the United States distribute the sum 
among the several claimants. The gov- 
ernment of the United States agreed, 
on its part, for the purpose of being 
liberated in a similar manner from all 
reclamations, &c. to pay the French 
government one million five hundred 
thousand francs, in six annual instal- 
ments. The treaty does not preclude 
the prosecution of claims not coming 
within its scope, in the courts of the 
respective countries. The government 
of the United States agreed to receive 
the wines of France, at duties not ex- 
ceeding six cents a gallon for red wine 
in casks, ten cents for white wine in 
casks, and twenty-two cents for all 
wines in bottles. This stipulation is to 
be binding for ten years; and in case 
the general rates of the tariff which 
went into operation on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1529, shall be diminished, the re- 
duced proportion provided in favor of 
French wines, shall be maintained. The 
French government agreed, on its part, 
to abandon its claims founded upon the 
sth article of the treaty ceding Louisi- 
ana, and to establish on the long staple 
cottons of the United States, when car- 
ried directly either in American or 
I'rench vessels, the same duties as on 
short staple cottons 

Turkish Treaty. The treaty conclud- 
ed by Mr. Rhind, with the Sublime 
Porte, has been ratified and proclaim- 
ed. It provides that merchants and 
stibjects of the Sublime Porte, and 
citizens of. the United States, shall 
transact business in the ports of the 
two countries upon the same terms, 
and pay the same duties and imposts as 
are paid by the merchants of the most 
favored nations, in the respective coun- 
tries ; that each power shall establish 
consuls and appoint commercial agents 
in the commercial places of each coun- 
try; that in case of disputes between 
the Americans and the subjects of the 
Porte, the parties shall not be heard ex- 
cept in presence of the American Drag- 
oman; and when the sum in dispute 
shall exceed five hundred piastres, the 
cause shall be submitted to the Sublime 


Porte itself: citizens of the United 
States, when charged with offences 


against the laws, are not to be arrested 
or tried by the local authorities, but by 
the American minister. American ves- 
sels are to have free passage into the 
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Black Sea, and to trade in all the pro- 
ductions of the country, not prohibited ; 
and in case of wrecks, or accident, to 
the vessels of either party, assistance 
and protection shall be given, and the 
property saved shall be restored to the 
consuls of each party. 


The Tariff. The debate upon Mr. Clay's 
resolution has been continued, in the 
Senate. The memorial of the free trade 
convention, which met at Philadelphia, 
in Sept. was presented, and a portion of 
it, which is subjoined, was read by Mr. 
Hayne, on the 10th of February. 

Your memorialists respectively pray— 

Ist. That the duties be so reduced, as to 
leave, after the extinguishment of the public 
debt, on!y that amount of revenue which may 
be necessary to meet the ordinary exigencies 
of the government. 

2d. That allowing a reasonable time for the 
gradual reduction of the present exaggerated 
duties on some articles, the duties on all the 
imported articles not free of duty be ultimately 
equalized, so as that the duty on any such arti- 
cle shall not vary materially from the general 
average rate of all the duties together, or, in other 
words, from a uniform duty ad valorem on all 
imported articles subject to duty. 

3d. That wines, teas, coffee, and similar arti 
cles, be not added to the list of those now free 
of duty, but may, on the contrary, be subject 
to duties corresponding, in proportion to their 
respective value, with those laid on other im- 
ported articles, subject to duty. 

The Judiciary. A resolution was in- 
troduced to the House of Representa- 
lives, on the 27th of January, by Mr. 
Lecompte, of Kentucky, directing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to inquire 
into the expediency of amending the 
constitution of the United States. so that 
judges of the supreme court, and of 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
for a limited term of years. The reso- 
lution came up on the 24th of February, 
and the House refused to consider it, 
ayes, 41, nays 127. 

The Apportionment of Representatives. 
Early in the session, a bill was reported 
by a select committee of the House of 
Representatives, for fixing the ratio of 
representation in the next Congress. 
The ratio adopted in the bill was 45,000. 
It occasioned long and ardent discus- 
sion, and amendments almost too nu- 
merous to be enumerated, were propos- 
ed. Mr. Adams, of Massachusetts, dis- 
tinguished himself in the debate, in an 
attempt to reduce the ratio to 44,000. 
In this attempt he was ably supported 
by Mr. Carson, of North-Carolina. Af- 
ter the bill had undergone various mod- 
ifications in committee of the whole, it 
was reported back to the House, and 
there again, amendment after amend- 
ment was proposed and rejected. The 
bill finally passed, apportioning a re- 
presentative to every 47,700 inhabitants. 
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The following table exhibits the pre- 
sent numbér of representatives; the 
number under the new ratio, and the 
fractions of unrepresented population. 





Present No. New ratio. Fractions. 

Maine, - - 7 - 8 . - 17,833 
New-Hampshire, 6 - 5 - - 30,826 
Massachusetts, 13 - 2 - - 98,007 
Rhode Island, 2 * - = . 1,799 
Connecticut, 6 - 6 - - 11,465 
Vermont, - - 5 ; 5 42,147 
New-York, - 34 - 40 - 65,101 
New-Jersey, 6 . 6 33,722 
Pennsylvania, 26 - - 12,472 
Delaware, »s - 1 - - 27,732 
Maryland, 9 - 8 24,243 
Virginia, 2 - 21,803 
North-Carolina, 13 13 19,647 
South-Carolina, 9 - 9 - 25,735 
Georgia, - 7 - 9 - - 5ll 
Kentucky, - 12 13 - 1,732 
Tennessee, - 9 - - 5,163 
Chie - - M@ - 29,582 
Indiana, - - 3 - 7 - - 9,130 
Mississippi, l 2 - 14,958 
Iilinois, 1 - K 14,047 
Louisiana, 3 - 3 - 28,804 
Missouri, = - 1 - 2 - 35,018 
Alabama, 3 - 5 - - 24,008 
213 240 475,478 


The bill was sent to the Senate. where 
it was referred to a committee, of which 
Mr. Webster was chairman, and report- 
ed without amendment. Mr. Webster 
submitted an amendment, which he 
supported in a long and powerful argu- 
ment, providing that there should be a 
representative lor every 47,000 persons 
in each state, computed according to the 
rule of the constitution, and one addi- 
tional number for each state, whose 
fractional numbers remaining after di- 
viding its whole numbers by forty- 
seven thousand, as aforesaid, shall ex- 
ceed twenty-five thousand persons, the 
said number of representatives in any 
state not exceeding one for every thirty 
thousand persons. After laborious de- 
bate, this amendment was rejected, and 
the bill, as it went from the House of 
Representatives, was passed by the 
Senate, to a third reading. 

The Supreme Court. One of the most 
important judicial decisions ever made 
in the Union—probably the most impor- 
tant, considered in all its bearings—is 
that in the case of the Cherokee mis- 
sionaries, imprisoned under a decree 
of the supreme court of Georgia, for 
violation of the laws of that state, in 
reference to the Cherokee country. 
The judges all concurred in the decis- 
sion, except Judge Baldwin, (Judge 
Johnson being absent.) who doubted 
whether the court had jurisdiction of 
the case. The opinion of the Chief 
Justice was very elaborate and clear. 
He took a review of the origin of the 
European title to lands in America, upon 
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the ground of discovery. He establish- 
ed that this right was merely conven- 
tional among the European governments 
themselves, and for their own guidance, 
and the regulation of their own claims 
in regard to each other and in no respect 
changed or affected to change the rights 
of the Indians as occupants of the soil ; 
that the only effect of the European 
title was, as between European nations, 
to recognize an exclusive right of trade 
and intercourse with the Indians, and 
of ultimate domain in the territories oc- 
cupied by the Indians in favor of the 
nation or government whose subjects 
were the first discoverers; that all the 
European governments, Spain, France, 
and especially Great-Britain, had uni- 
formly recognized the Indian tribes and 
nations as distinct communities, capa- 
ble of, and entitled to, self-government, 
as states, and in no respect, except as 
to their right of intercourse with other 
European nations, and the right of pre- 
emption in the discoverers to purchase 
their soil, as under the control or power 
of the Europeans. They were treated 
as nations capable of holding and ced- 
ing their territories, capable of making 
treaties and compacts, and entitled to 
all the powers of peace and war, and 
not as conquered or enslaved commu- 
nities. He demonstrated this from va- 
rious historical facts; and showed that 
when upon the revolution the United 
Colonies succeeded to the rights and 
claims of the mother country, the Ame- 
rican Congress uniformly adopted and 
adhered to the same doctrine, both be- 
fore and after the confederation ; that 
since the adoption of the Constitution, 
the same doctrine had as uniformly pre- 
vailed in all the departments of the gov- 
ernment; and that the treaties with the 
Indians were held to be treaties, and ob- 
ligatory in the same sense as treaties be- 
tween European sovereigns. He showed 
also that this had been the established 
course of things recognized by Georgia 
herself, from the adoption of the consti- 
tution down to the year 1829, as evi- 
denced by her solemn acts, compacts, 
and laws. He then showed that, by the 
constitution, the exclusive power be- 
longed to the United States to regulate 
intercourse with the Indians, and to re- 
ceive cessions of their lands, and to 
make treaties with them. That their 
independence of the state governments 
had been constantly upheld; that the 
right of possession to their land was so- 
lemnly guaranteed by the United States 
and by treaties with them, until that 
title ded, with their own consent, be 
extinguished, and that the laws passed 
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by Congress had regulated the trade 
and intercourse with them accordingly. 
He now reviewed the laws of Georgia 
in question, and pronounced them to be 
repugnant to the constitution, treaties, 
and laws of the United States. And 
he concluded by maintaining that the 
party defendant in the present indict- 
ment was entitled to the protection of 
the constitution, treaties, and laws of 
the United States; and that Georgia 
had no authority to extend her laws 
over the Cherokee country, or to punish 
the defendant for disobedience to those 
laws in the Cherokee country. 

Judge M’Lean delivered a separate 
written opinion, coming to the same 
result. 

Manufacture of Cotton. The annexed 

table forms part of a report prepared 7 
a committee appointed at the New-Yor 
convention. It shows, at a single view, 
the number, value, and importance ot 
the cotton mills in twelve states, so far 
as the facts can be ascertained. 
Capital employed, - $14,914,984 
Number of mills, - - - TY 
Number of spindles, 1,246,503 
Number of looms, . - 33,506 
Pounds of yarn sold, - - 10,642,000 
Yards of cloth, - - - 930,461,990 
Pounds of cloth, - 59,604,922 
Males employed, - - 18,539 
Females employed, - 38,927 
Pounds of cotton used, - - 77,557,316 
Pounds of starch, - 


Barrels of flour for sizing, - - - 17,245 
Cords of wood, : - - - 46,519 
‘Tons of coal, - - - 24,420) 
Gallons of oil, - - - 9,205 
Value of other articles, - $599,233 
Spindles building, - 172,024 
Hand weavers, - - - - 4,760 
Total dependants, - - - - 117,626 
Annual value, - - $26,000,000 
Aggregate wages, ~ 10,294,944 


Cotton consumed, 77,557,031 Ibs., is 214,882 
bafes, of the average weight of 361 86-100ths Ibs. 

It is estimated that 214,882 bales of 
cotton were consumed in the United 
States, during the last year, or more 
than one fifth of the whole crop, which 
is estimated at 1,038,847 bales, (averag- 
ing above 361 Ibs. each,) or 376,000,000 
of pounds. The preduction has increas- 
ed nearly three hundred millicns of 
pounds since 1816. The machine shops 
required to manufacture 250,000 spin- 
dles, with other machinery for the cot- 
ton mills, employ 3,200 men, whose wa- 
ges average seven dollars and a half, or 
$1.248.000 per annum. The capital in- 
vested is $2,400.000. The annual value 
of the products, $3,500,000. They re- 
quire 7,776 tons of cast iron, 3,200 of 
wrought iron and. steel, and 2,400 
chaldrons of sea-coal; together with 
hard ware, &c. valued at $240,000, 
soup-stone #33,600, ash and pine plank 
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$153,000, paints and oil $48,000, sheet 
cards $184,320. 

It is supposed that forty millions of 
yards of cotton goods are printed an- 
nually. From establishments printing 
only fifteen millions, the following esti- 
mates have been made. Capital invest- 
ed, $1,000,000; aggregate annual wages 
of 1505 hands, $402,965; using in the 
business 1300 barrels of flour, 2250 tons 
of coal, 30,000 cords of wood, 3500 gal- 
lons of oil, ’30, 000 pounds gum Seem. 
Arabic, &e. 53,110 sumac, 10,000 Per- 
sian and Turkey berries, 819,260 mad- 
der, 222,670 indigo, 572,140 logwood, 
22,500 copper rollers, and other Ameri- 
can articles, valued at $430,000. 

The bleacheries, where about | third 
of the goods manufactured are bleach- 
ed, employ 758 hands, the aggregate 
of whose wages amounts to $209,514. 
The capital employed is $900,000. They 
consume 429,625 Ibs. of starch, 520,000 
bleaching salts, 585.400 oil of vitriol, 
19,250 tons of coal, 2500 casks of lime, 
11,153 ewt. ashes, and other foreign and 
domestic articles valued at $150,125. 


Manufacture of Wool. The commit- 
tee appointed by the New-York conven- 
tion upon this subject, have lately made 
their report, from which we have com- 
piled the following table. 
Number of sheep in the U. States, 
Value, at two dollars each, 

Land employed, at ne to the 
acre, (acres) - = 


2,000,000 
$40,000,000 


6,500,000 


Value, at ten dollars per acre, - $65,000,000 
Wool produced, in pounds, - 50,000,000 
Value, at forty cents per pound, $20,000,000 
Value, when manufactured, - $40,000,000 
Capital invested in woollen manu- 

factories, - $40,000,000 
Persons employed, ‘dire c tly and in- 

directly, - - 150,000 
Their agricultural consumption, at 

twenty-five dollars each, - $3,750,000 
Land required to feed them, (acres) 1,500,000 
Value, at fifteen dollars per acre, — $22,500,000 


Thus it appears that the capital di- 
rectly invested in the growth and 
manufacture of wool, is - 


145,000,000 
And the capital involved in the 


same, is $167,500,000 
The fuel consumed annually, tim- 

ber, &c. - . $500,000 
Animals, transportation, &e. $500,000 
Smiths, mill-wrights, and other 

mechanics, and their families, 12,000 
Their agricultural consumption, $300,000 
Oil consumed annually, (gallons) 180,000 


Total annual amount of the pro- 
ducts, materials, subsistence, &c. 
&c. accruing to agriculture, from 


the manufacture of wool, - $25,050,000 


Longevity. By a table recently pub- 
lished, it appears that there are in the 
United States, two thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-six individuals who have 
arrived at an age exceeding one hun- 
dred years. The subjoined abstract 
thows the manner in which they are 
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distributed among the several states, 
and the proportion which they bear to 
the whole population of the states. 


Maine 5, or in poepertion of 1 to 79,892 
N. Hampshire 15, - - - 1to 17,968 
Vermont 14, - - - 1 to 20, 3048 


Massachusetts 12, - - - 
Rhode Island _ 6, ° - ° 
Connecticut 2, - - - 
New-York 130, - + - 
New-Jersey 14, - - - 
Pennsylvania 1: 0, - - 


1 to 50,834 
1 to 16,201 
1 to 14,885 
1 to 14,719 
1 to 22,912 


1 to 10,366 
Delaware 38, - - - - lto 2 019 
Maryland 262, - - 1 to 1,705 
Virginia 479, - - - - lto 2,528 
N. Carolina 304, lto 2,429 
8. Carolina 240, . - - lto 2,42 
Georgia 236, - - - lto 2,188 
Alabama 87, - . - - lto 3,551 
Mississippi 47, lto 2,910 
Louisiana 125, - - Ito 1,174 
Tennessee —-172, Ito 3,981 
Kentucky 166, - - - - lto 4,149 
Ohio 2, - - - } to 3/395, 
Indiana 19, - - - - 1 to 17,987 
INinois 12, - 1 to 13,131 
Missouri Si, - - - lto 2,746 
D. of Columbia 18, - - - lto 2,214 
Michigan 1, - - 1 to 31,260 
Arkansas : lto 4,340 
Florida  » 1 to 17,364 


It appears from this table, that the 
climate of the middle and southern 
states is more favorable to longevity 
than the colder latitudes of the north— 
a fact, we apprehend, which was not 
generally known. 


Tonnage. The following table con- 
tains a view of the Tonnage of the 


United States, from 1815 to 1829, in- 
clusive. 




















Enrolled and 
Years. | Registered.| licensed. Total. 
1815 | 854,294.74 | 513,833,04 | 1,368,127,78 
1816 | 800,759,63 | 571,458,85 | 1,372,218,53 
1817 | 809,724,70 | 590,186.66 1399791 1,41 
1818 | 606,088,64 | 609,095,51 1,225, 184,20 
1819 | 612,930,44 | 647,821,17 | 1,260,751,60 
1R20 619,047,53 | 661,118,66 | 1,280,166,24 
R21 619,096,40 | 679,062,30 | 1,298,958,70 
1822 | 628,150,41 | 696,548,71 1,324, 699, 17 
1823 | 639,920,76 | 696,644,87 | 1 336,565,68 
1824 669,972,60 | 719,190,37 | 1,389,163,02 
1R25 | 700,787,08 | 722,323.69 | 1,498,111,77 
1826 | 737,978,15 | 796,212.68 | 1,534,190,83 
1827 747,170,44 | 873,437,34 | 1,620,607,78 
ROR 812,619,39 | 928,772,50 | 1,741,391,87 
1829 | &41,496,16 | 976,994,41 | 1,818,490,57 


The tonnage account was corrected at 
the Treasury in 1829, when it was found 
that, owing to the number of vessels 
sold to foreigners, lost at sea, and con- 
demned as unseaworthy, in previous 
years, amounting to 557,692.71, ths 
apparent amount for the year 1829 was 
reduced to 1,260,797,81, which was the 
actual tonnage at that time. It has 
been stated that more vessels were built 
during the year 1831, than in any year 
since the adoption of the Constitution. 
The number of vessels (including such 
only as are required to enter and clear 
at the Custom-houses, or only about one 
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half,) which entered and departed from 
each state and territory during the year 
1830, including the repeated voyages, 
was 4,745; their tonnage entered, was 
965,227, departed 971,760, and they em- 
ployed 43,756 seamen. 

Exports and Imports. Subjoined is a 
table prepared at the Treasury depart- 
ment, showing the annual amount of 
exports and imports, to and from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, from Octo- 
ber 1, 1820, to June 30, 1831. It will 
be observed that each amount is for one 
year, ending on the 30th of September, 
except that for 1831, which only in- 
cludes the first three quarters of that 
year. 



































Years. Exports. Imports. 
182] $20,777,480 $25,087,108 
1822 24,498 347 34,806,287 
1823 21,866,939 27,935,141 
1824 21,620,170 28,088,317 
1825 37,102,978 36,713,246 
1826 21,991,875 26,131,969 
1827 26,392,306 30,287,113 
1828 23,060,669 32,811,210 
1829 24, 9917 "693 25,279,489 
1830 297359 93,519,914 
1831 31,710 29,918,993 

$273 963,528 $320,578, nad 
27 "06: 
$16,614,559 

Flour. According to a statement in 


the Philadelphia Price Current, the in- 
spections of wheat flour in the principal 
ports of the United States, in the year 
1831, were asfollows : 


Albany, - - - 48,653 barrels. 
New-York, - - - - 98220 do. 
Philadelphia, - . 474,076 do. 


Baltimore, - - - 555,136 do. 
Georgetow a,D.C. - 194 3975 do. 





Alexandria, D.C. - - do 
Fredericksburg, Va. do 
Falmouth, Va. - do. 
Richmond, Va. - - do. 
Petersburgh, &c. - do. 


N. Orleans, year ending Sept. 30, 360, 580 do. 


Total, - 38,117,125 do. 
Remoral of Indians. The Secretary 
of War in a report lately communicated 
by the President to Congress, states 
that according to the best estimate that 
can be made, the number of Indians 
who have emigrated to the territory ap- 


propriated to them, west of the state of 


Missouri and the Arkansas territory, is 
19,390,—of whom 6000 are Choctaws, 
3500 Cherokees, 2500 Creeks. 3000 Del- 
awares, 1,500 Shawnees, 800 Kickapoos, 
and the rest belong to various smaller 
tribes. 
Michigan, who have not emigrated, he 
es imates to be 36,450, namely, Creeks 
20,000, Cherokees 11,000, Florida In- 


The number of Indians south of 
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dians 4000, Miamis 1000, and Wyandots 
450. The territory which the govern- 
ment propose to assign to these tribes, 
is estimated to contain 100 millions of 
acres, of which about 50 millions have 
been already allotted to eight tribes of 
Indians. 


MAINE. 

The Legislature of this state met at 
Augusta, on the first Wednesday of 
January, and adjourned on the 9th of 
March. A great number of acts were 
passed, most of them of a private or 
local character, and of no great interest 
except within the limited circle of their 
operation. The most interesting por- 
tion of the proceedings of the Legisla- 
ture, are those which relate to the 
northeastern boundary, and the award 
of the king of the Netherlands. These 
proceedings were those of secret ses- 
sions, held in consequence of a confi- 
dential message from the Governor— 
and the object was to cede to the United 
States government, for a compensation 
in other lands or in money, the right 
of soil and jurisdiction which the state 
has in and over the whole tract of coun- 
try lying north and east of the rivers 
St. Johns and St. Francis, which has 
been claimed by the British, and which 
has been awarded to Great-Britain by 
the king of Holland, acting as umpire 
in settling the boundary line. These 
proceedings resulted in the passage, by 
both Houses, of the following Preamble 
and Resolve :-— 


Respec ting the territory lying north and east 
of the rivers St. Johns and St. Francis. 

Whereas informarion has been communicat- 
ed by the agent of this state at Me pee ged 
that it is proposed that Maine should cede to 
the United States her claim and jurisdiction 
overthat portion of territory which lies north- 
erly and easterly of the line recommended by 
the arbiter, for ‘un ample indemnity, in order 
that the United States may be enabled to make 
such an arrangement with Great-Britain as may 
best comport with the interests and honor of 
the United States :— 

And whereas the government of Maine has 
repeatedly declared, and now declares, that 
the right of soil and jurisdiction in said terri- 
tory, according to the provisions of the treaty 
of 1783, is in the state of Maine as a sovereign 
and independent state, and has denied and 
continues to deny, the right of the general gov- 
ernment to cede the same to any foreign power 
without the consent of Maine, and has com- 
municated resolutions to that effect to the gene 
ral government, and has claimed of that gov 
ernment the protection guaranteed to every state 
by the constitution of the United States :— 

And whereas the Legislature of Maine is dis 
posed to regard the proposition aforesaid as 
emanating from a disposition on the part of the 
general governme nt, to promote the intere sts, 
and to preserve the ‘pe ace of the nation, w ith” 
out violating the rights of Maine, or disregard 
ing the obligations resting upon the whole 
Union, to protect each state in the full enjoy 
ment of all its territory and rights of jurisdic 
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tion, and willing to meet the proposition in a 
like spirit in which it is believed to have been 
made ; therefore 

Resolved, That the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, of a person or per- 
sons to enter into negotiation with this state 
for the relinquishment, by this state, to the 
United States, of her claim to said territory, 
and for the cession of the jurisdiction thereof, 
on the one part, and for an ample indemnity 
therefor, on the other part, and notice thereof 
being communicated to the governor, the gov- 
ernor, with advice of council, be and he is here- 
by authorized and requested, to appoint three 
commissioners, on the part and in behalf of this 
state, to treat with such person or persons, so 
appointed by the President on the subject afore- 
said ; and any agreement or treaty, to be made 
in pursuance of this resolve, is to be submitted 
to the Legislature of Maine, for approval or re- 
jection ; and, until such agreement or treaty be 
so submitted to and approved by the Legislature 
of Maine, nothing herein contained shall be 
construed, in any way, as implying the assent 
of this state to the line of boundary recommend- 
ed by the arbiter, or to the right of the general 
government to adopt or sanction that line in- 
stead of the line described in the treaty of 1783. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Legislature of this state, which 
assembled on the first Wednesday of 
January, had not adjourned on the 20th 
of March. An immense mass of busi- 
ness had been acted on during this pro- 
tracted session—chiefly of a local or 
private character. About twenty new 
banks were incorporated, and the capi- 
tal stock of a number more had been 
augmented. A bill entitled “an act for 
the relief of insolvent debtors,’ passed 
the Senate, but was rejected in the 
House. Another bill, the object of 
which was to abolish imprisonment for 
debt, went through the same process, 
and met the same fate. 


Manufacture of Shoes. The number of 
pairs of shoes manufactured at Lynn, 
in this State, during the year 1831, was 
1,675,721, valued at $942,191. The 
number of males employed in this 
manufacture was 1741, the number of 
females 1775. The materials used are 
estimated to have been worth $414,000, 
and the profit upon the labor is suppos- 
ed to have amounted to $150 17 cents 
for each person employed, or $528,000 
in the aggregate. There are no boots 
made at Lynn, except for ladies and 
children, and the only kind of shoes 
made for men, are pumps. 


NEW-YORK. 

New-York Dispensary. It appears 
from the annual report of this institu- 
tion, that no less than 20,392 patients 
have shared in its benefits during the 
past year, including 4060 cases of vac- 
cination. Of the remaining 15,792, 
12,069 were attended to at the Dispen- 
sary, and 3723 at their own houses. 


The number in 1830, was 17,938. Show- 
ing an increase during the past ape of 
2454. More than half of the whole num- 
ber of applicants were females. These 
simple facts form the best illustration of 
the value of the institution, and none 
better could be desired. 


Cotton Manufactures. There are in 
the state of New-York, 112 Cotton 
Manufactories. 


Amount of capital invested, - - $4,485,500 
Value of goods manufactured an- 
nually, - 3,530,250 


Pounds of cotton used annually, 
equal to 26,538 bales, of 300 Ibs. 


each, - - - - - - 7,961,670 
Number of spindles in use, - - 157,316 
Number of persons employed and 

sustained by said establishments, 15,971 


Newspapers. According to a state- 
ment prepared for Williams’s Annual 
Register, there are 258 newspapers, of 
one kind and another, in the state of 
New-York, 64 of which are in the city 
of New-York. Of these last, 13 are 
daily, 12 semi-weekly, 33 weekly, 3 
semi-monthly, and three monthly. Ag- 
gregate issues in the city, 5,623,500 
sheets per annum; in other parts of 
the state, 5,400,000. Total, 16,028,600. 
Amount of subscriptions for the whole 
number, about $700,000 per annum. 


Militia. The militia force of the state 
of New-York, according to the returns 
for 1831, is 189,034. Gain since 1830, 
508; since 1829, 859. Number of field- 
pieces, 340. Muskets belonging to the 
state, 48,543; rifles, 1879 ; repeating do. 
521; pairs of pistols, 218 ; cutlasses and 
swords, 629; sets of accoutrements, 
20,000. 


Statistics of Crime. List of the num- 
ber of persons committed to the City 
Prison and Bridewell, in each year, 
from Ist of January, 1822, till 31st of 
December, 1831—to which are added the 
crimes with which they were charged. 
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1822 2 73 1886 357 718 
1823 5 539 1384 246 2174 
1824 1 552 1408 160 21291 
1825 ! 18 496 1654 140 2308 
1826 9 703 1571 186 2469 
1827 3 262 2047 598 2910 
1828 3 268 1872 812 2955 
1829 3 189 1788 806 2786 
1830 ll 531 1712 696 2950 
1831 8 414 1905 267 2594 





The total number of persons commit- 
ted, from Ist January, 1827, till 31st 
December, 1831, was as follows: (the 
difference in number between the above 
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and following statements, were dis- 
charged, either on Examination or on 


Bail.) 
1827, total number, 4668 
182k, = * 5403 
1829, “ * 5014 
1830, ss se 5650 
1831, * “ 4592 


Real Estate. The following table was 
used by Mr. Clay, in a late speech in 
the United States Senate, te illustrate 
the effect of the policy pursued by the 
country, during two periods of seven 
years each, upon the value of real estate 
in the city of New-York. 

Ist Period. Foreign Commerce, reg- 
ulated by tne Tariff of 1516. 


1817, Real estate assessed at - $57,799,435 
1818, se - - 59,846,185 
1819, se se - 60,490,445 
1820, os “ - 52,063,858 
1821, ss “ - 50,619,820 
1822, S « - 53,331,574 
1893, “ - = 50,184,229 
1824, + sie - - 52,019,730 


Decrease in seven years, $5,779,705. 
2d Period. Internal Commerce with 
the Western states. 


1825, (Erie Canal finished,) $58,425,395 
“ “ @ 


1826, - 64,803,050 
1827, « 38 . - 72,617,770 

; “ - 77,139,880 
1899, « “ - = 76,835,580 
1830, (Part of Ohio Canal finished,) — 87,603,580 
1831, « “ - 95,716,485 


Increase in seven years, $43,706,755. 


MARYLAND. 

Maryland has revived her claim to 
that part of Virginia lying between the 
north and south branches of the Poto- 
mac, comprehending part of Hardy, 
Hampshire, Monongahela, the county 
of Preston, and part of other counties. 
It is intimated that one more invitation 
will be given Virginia to settle the dis- 
pute by reference, and in the event of 
her declining, that the case will be taken 
to the Supreme Court. Virginia has 
heretofore declined any inquiry into the 
question of right. 

Education in Baltimore. It appears by 
a debate in the Maryland Legislature, 
that there are 14,297 children in Balti- 
more, between the age of 5and 15. There 
are\175‘schools in Baltimore, but yet it 
is calculated that over 500 children are 
destitute of uniform or regular instrac- 
tion. 

Free Blacks. Great exertions have 
been made in the Legislature to pro- 
cure the passage of a law and an ap- 
propriation to transport the free blacks 
and mulattoes to Liberia. A bill ap- 
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propriating — for the purpose, 
passed the House of Delegates, 36 to 
23; but at the last accounts, had not 
been acted on in the Senate. 


VIRGINIA. 

On the 17th of February, the gov: 
ernor of this State transmitted the fol- 
lowing message to the House of Dele- 
gates, where it was read, and the 
sentiments responded to in a formal 
resolution. 


To the House of Delegates : 

I feel it my duty to inform you, that, amidst 
the preparations now going forward to celebrate 
the centennial birth-day of our countryman 
George Washington, [ have heard with painful 
emotion, that the Congress of the United States 
are about to cause the remains of that distin- 
guished citizen, should permission be obtained 
from the proprietors of Mount Vernon, to be 
disinterred, with a view to carry them away 
beyond the limits of Virginia, and have 
chosen his next birth-day as the time for that 
ceremony. 

I cannot, on this occasion, feel other than a 
marked disapprobation of such a step. It is 
the province of Virginia to watch over the re- 
mains of George Washington—the utterance of 
whose name alone, carries to the hearts of free- 
men all that the eloquence of Patrick Henry 
could convey—a name, the brightness of which 
sinks into shade the splendor of thrones, and 
into utter darkness all the studied titles of the 
Universe. 

To you I appeal with confidence, to prevent, 
if possible, such a measure—you, the descend- 
ants of those men whose blood was poured out 
and mingled with the soil of Virginia, in de- 
fence of liberty—that cause of which Wash- 
ington was the soul—a cause which made you 
freemen, and rendered his name a title of 
greatness, which nothing but his name can ex- 
press. 

It has long been the pride of our citizens, to 
feel and know that the last wish of Wash- 
ington, the patriot warrior, was complied with 
in his interment. In looking through the long 
vista of time, to contemplate the mausoleums 
of heroes, and the tombs of nations, Virginia 
has felt that amidst all the changes to which 
human institutions are liable, to her peculiarly 
belongs the sacred duty of guarding and honor- 
ing the remains of her son ; a duty which piety 
and patriotism enjoin, she will perform. 

JOHN FLOYD. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington City. The number of 
buildings erected in Washington, dur- 
ing the year 1831, was 186. The total 
number of buildings in the city on the 
3lst of December, was 3,746. The pro- 
perty of the city at the same period 
was valued at $7,507,055 ; viz. personal 
property $634,030, buildings $3,384,993. 
Lots $3,488,032. The number of deaths 
during the year was 380. The popula- 
tion is a small fraction less than twenty 
thousand. 
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An Oration delivered before the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, at their request, 
on the Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington. By Francis C, Gray. 


The American people have just wit- 
nessed one of the most joyous of their 
national festivals—the centennial anni- 
versary of the birth-day of Wasnuine- 
Ton. Few cities of any note in this ex- 
tended empire omitted to celebrate the 
day in some form or other, and even the 
smaller towns and hamlets had their less 
brilliant and noisy, but equally sincere 
and grateful thanksgivings. A volume 
could not contain a sketch of the pa- 
rades and processions, the odes and ora- 
tions, the festivities and the other joyous 
ceremonies to which the day was devot- 
ed. We have placed in another de- 
partment of the Magazine some account 
of the celebration at the capital which 
bears the name of our Patriot, Sage, and 
Hero, omitting all notice of similar pro- 
ceedings in other places—not because 
they were less brilliant, appropriate, or 
imposing,—but from the impossibility of 
recording the whole, and the difficulty 
of making a selection. Our present 
business is not with the pomp and the 
show, the dinners and the balls, but with 
the Orations. 

The Oration of Mr. Gray is a compo- 
sition of great strength and beauty. It 
is a history of Washington's Life, an 
exposition of republican politics, an 
elaborate delineation of private virtue, 
and a splendid illustration of the purest 
and sublimest patriotism. It is such a 
commentary as is worthy of such a sub- 
ject; and as its length will, in some de- 
gree, limit its circulation, we shall not 
hesitate to furnish copious extracts. 

Mr. Gray commences with an allu- 
sion to the event which imparted a mel- 
ancholy distinction to the close of the 
last century—“‘ the sudden cry which 
ran through the nation, that Wasu- 
INGTON WAS DEAD,’ and, remarking 
that the “ time for eulogy is past,’’ pro- 
ceeds to consider the life of the Great 
Man as matter of history. We make no 
apology for introducing the following 
extract, long as it is, exhibiting the con- 
dition of our country at the two extremes 
of a century. 

From the elevated position we now occupy, 
let us turn our eyes back then on the history of 
the past century, to observe the progress of 
America since the birthof Washington, and the 
influence of his life and character on the desti 
nies of his country and of mankind. What was 
his country? Eleven small British colonies, (for 
Georgia had then no existence, and Delaware 
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no separate name,) Were scattered along the 
shores of the Atlantic, within the present limits 
of the United States. They extended inland 
only to a short distance, their remotest outposts 
hardly reaching to the foot of the Alleghany 
Mountains. Behind them was an unexplored 
wilderness, from the recesses of which, savage 
tribes, trained to war and plunder, were ever 
ready, at the instigation of an ambitious 
chief, or the temptation of a favorable opportu- 
nity, to spring forth on their inhabitants, with- 
out warning and without merey. On the north 
and on the south were the Colonies of France 
and Spain, both ancient rivals of Great-Britain, 
and, according to the universal opinion of that 
age, its natural as well as hereditary enemies ; 
so that every contest between those nations 
brought war home to the doors of the colonists, 
who thus suffered from all the intrigues of Eu- 
ropean policy. ‘These dangerous neighbors, too, 
by supplying the Indians with arms, and afford- 
ing them council, and sometimes direct aid, 
rendered their aggressions more frequent and 
more formidable. 

The Colonies, while surrounded by enemies 
at home and exposed to attacks from abroad, 
were subjected, so far as related to their trade, 
both foreign and domestic, to the power of a 
remote government, which was not only too ig 
norant both of their condition and their wants 
to adapt its laws tothe promotion of their wel- 
fare, if such had been its purpose; but which 
professed no such design, avowedly and sys- 
tematically exercising its power over them to 
restrain and limit their domestic industry and 
commercial enterprize, for the sole emolument 
of the inhabitants of Great-Britain. At the 
time of which Lam speaking, the spirit of mo- 
nopoly in the mother country had just taken a 
new alarm, in consequence of a report of the 
lords of trade, setting forth the condition of the 
Colonies. It is dated exactly one week before 
the event we commemorate. From this it ap- 
pears that wool, flax, and hemp were raised in 
small quantities by the farmers, and wrought 
into coarse cloth and ropes, in their own dwell- 
ings for theirown use. Beside these household 
manufactures, and a number of establishments 
for refining sugar, for distilling, and for tanning, 
there were several forgesand furnaces for mak- 
ing iron, and, in all America, one slitting mill, 
one nail mill, and one paper mill, the last of 
which produced paper enough to sell for nearly 
athousand dollars a year. The inhabitants of 
the northern Colonies also had recently begun 


to make hats, and had even exported some, of 


which great complaints were made by the 
hatters of London, as interfering with their 
business. On the whole, their lordships express 
the opinion, that undertakings of this nature 
are detrimental to the trade, navigation, and 
manufactures of Great-Britain, and that some 
expedient should be found to “divert the 
thoughts of the Colonists” from such proceed- 
ings, and they recommend for this purpose to 
encourage the production of naval stores. 

The Parliament, however, had a different 
mode of “diverting the thoughts of the Colo- 
nists” from manufacturing and exporting the 
produce of their soil ; and this was to make it 
criminal. It was enacted, under severe penal 
ties, that neither hats nor wool, nor any manu- 
factures of wool, produced in America, should 
be water borne, or laden in any vehicle or on 
any animal for transportation, even within the 
Colonies themselves; and that every slitting 


mill and nail mill should be abated as a com- * 


mon nuisance. Their foreign commerce was 
subjected to restraints no less odious and op- 
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pressive. They were notallowed to trade with 
the East-Indies, or with any part of Europe 
north of Cape Finisterre, excepting Great-Brit 
ain itself; and were prevented from opposing 
or discouraging the importation of slaves into 
their own territories, lest the market or the 
profit of the British slave-dealer should thus be 
diminished, 

Only two of the Colonies had the right of 
choosing their own chief magistrates. The 
others had governors appointed in England, 
either by the crown or by the proprietors of the 
Colony, who possessed also respectively the 
right to annul, within a limited time, any laws 
passed by the Colonial Assemblies. 

The Colonies were not bound together by any 
other tie than their common allegiance to the 
British crown. Indeed, New-England was en- 
tirely separated from the southern Colonies for 
some time from their first establishment, by the 
Dutch and Swedish settlements between thet ; 
and long after this obstacle was removed, they 
had little direct intercourse. The several Col- 
onies of New-England had been united in the 
preceding century for defence against the In- 
dians ; but this confederation had long been dis- 
solved, and the disputes between Massachusetts 
and her neighbors, in relation to their bounda- 
ries, had tended ta alienate them from each 
other, and to make them more sensible of their 
dependence on the British government, to 
which they had been obliged to appeal for a 
settlement of these controversies. 

Such was America; a number of feeble scat- 
tered Colonies, surrounded by enemies, disu- 
nited, dependent. Possessing, indeed, in its 
habits of industry and enterprize, in its domes- 
tic, civil, literary, and religious institutions, the 
germs ot its subsequent greatness, but faintly 
developed; crushed beneath the oppressions of 
the Colonial system, and, in this part of the 
country, still languishing under the influence 
of that connexion of civil with ecclesiastical 
power, which isevery where degrading to relig- 
ion, and dangerousto liberty. Such was Amer 
ica. Look on it now. What do you behold ? 
One great, united, powerful, prosperous, free 
people, without a master, without an enemy, 
without a rival. The Alleghanies, which were 
then your utmost limits, are now in the midst 
of your population ; the vast region beyond 
them, at that time a wilderness, is crowded 
with villages, and towns, and cities, swarming 
with inhabitants, burdened with plenty ;—the 
Mississippi whose origin and course were not 
then known, is now a common highway ; and 
the still more remote territory, then une xplore “d 
may I not say undiscovered, is now entirely 
subjected to your laws. Your manufactures, 
relieved from the monopoly of the Colonial 
system, have extended with inconceivable ra- 
pidity ;—your commerce peoples the ocean ;— 
enterprize and industry in every pursuit are all 
unshackled ; and under the protection of a free 
government and equal laws, the institutions 
then so feebly developed, have shot up, and 
spread abroad, and covered the whole land, and 
blossomed and brought forth fruit abundantly, 
the fruit of knowledge and of virtue. | 

But general expressions can give no idea of 
our progress. Fancy itself flags, and lingers, 
and halts behind the truth. Look only at our 
population. A hundred years ago, it did not 
exceed seven hundred thousand, At this day, 
it is more than thirteen millions. Consider, 
too, the difference between our progress in this 
respect, during the first half and the last half 
of the century just ended, The first fifty 
years added to the existing population two mill- 
ions, making in all, nearly three millions of 
inhabitants in 1782. The last fifty years have 
added to that number more than ten millions. 
The whole shipping of America a century ago, 
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Was not one hundred thousand tons. At pres 

ent, though the revolutionary war almost swept 
it from the ocean, and it suffered greatly in the 
last, it approaches two million tons. In the 
whale fishery alone, thirteen hundred tons 
only of shipping were then employed, and it 
now gives occupation to ninety thousand tons. 

Our whole exports and imports, which did not 
exceed one million sterling, have increased 
twenty fold. There are no sufficient data for 
estimating our progress in other respects ; but 
who can look round him without perceiving, 
that in domestic comforts, in internal improve- 
ments, in wealth, in knowledge, and in all the 
arts of life, it has been far more rapid, even, 
than in population or in trade; and that we 
have advanced with constantly accelerated 
speed, during the whole period, It began with 
achieving the work of a century in a generation, 
and it seems to end with crowding the work of 
generations into single years. 


Following this extract, is a rapid 
sketch of the principal events of Wash- 
ington’s life, occupying about fifty pages 
—referred to in order to exemplify, not 
to enumerate, the effects of his individ- 
ual character on the fortunes of his 
country. The Orator is then naturally 
led to advert to some of the great prin- 
ciples which distinguish our political 
system, in establishing and maintaining 
which, the agency of Washington con- 
stituted his highest title to the ‘gratitude 
of his country. This portion of the per- 
formance should be read and studied by 
the statesman who would achieve the 
honor of producing “the great result 
of making private paramount to legisla- 
tive power ’—a result which, no where 
but in our own country, has been seen 
in efficient action. 

A short eulogy upon the principal 
traits im the character of Washington 
follows this digression, and closes with 
the following passage exemplifying its 
& failj ’ 

failings. 

- History, however, demands the whole truth, 
and will ask if he had no failings. If he had 
any, for he avas a man, they have left no trace 
in the annals of his country, and no speck upon 
his own bright fame. His enemies could never 
find any ; for all the shafts of calumny seemed 
to be directed against the strongest points in his 
character, aimed, as it were, at his very shield, 
and only served to signalize its impenetrable 
temper. He was called a weak general, as if 
to remind men, that the characteristic of his 
military life was vigor. He was charged with 
taking money from the ‘Treasury, in anticipa- 
tion of his salary ; and this charge was not only 
instantly disproved, but it rendered still more 
familiarly known than they had been before, 
his scrupulous precision and exactness, his re 

fusal to receive any compensation whatever for 
his revolutionary services, and the perfect dis 

interestedness of his whole public life. Forged 
letters, bearing his name, were published, with 
a view to excite doubts as to the stedfastness of 
his adherence to the cause of his country. 
Surely, they could detect no failings in his 
charac te r, Who shot such shafts as these. His 
friends could never find any, excepting one. 

The frailty, which reminded him of his nature, 

Was the possession of such violent passions, as 
rarely inhabit the human breast. By minute 
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scrutiny, afew instances may be discovered in 
the course of his active and varied life, in 
which, when he was surprised by the gross 
cowardice or misconduct of individuals, on 
whom he had relied, the storm gathered on his 
brow, usually so serene, and wrath flashed forth 
like lightning ;—as terrible, as transient ;—for 
in an instant he was himself again. And what 
does this prove? We are told of Socrates, that 
he rebuked his disciples for censuring a physi- 
ognomist, who had pronounced, that his coun- 
tenance indicated the possession of the vilest 
propensities ; and acknowledging the assertion 
to be true, declared, that philosophy had enabled 
him to subdue them. And if Washington, 
conspicuous as he was for the habitual equa- 
nimity of his demeanor, inherited from nature 
so vehement atemper, what does this prove, 
but his uncommon self-command ?> What is it 
but evidence, conclusive evidence, like praise 
from the lips of an enemy, of the strength and 
greatness of his character? Thus controlled, 
this impetuosity should not perhaps be regarded 
asa failing, but rather as a trial, given like 
other trials, to afford opportunity for triumph, 
glorious in proportion to the strength of the 
enemy subdued. Thus controlled, what does 
the violence of the tempest prove, but the di- 
vinity of the virtue, which rides in and rules it? 

The summing up of the whole is emi- 
nently beautiful and eloquent. 

The eye of posterity, in looking back on the 
pyramid of a nation’s glory, less to serutinize 
its structure, than to contemplate its lofty 
grandeur, will always involuntarily rest upon 
its summit. And if it behold there, not a 
gigantic phantom, gifted with power and genius 
indeed, yet distorted by ambition, or polluted 
by crimes ;—but a majestic form, erect and se- 
rene; of exact proportions and severe sim- 
plicity ; without a fault for censure, an extras 
agance for ridicule, or a blemish for regret ;-—-on 
that it will delight to linger, to that % will 
direct the admiration of mankind. 

Rapidly as the prosperity of America has ad- 
vanced, the name of Washington hes risen still 
faster. Already it overtops every other belong- 
ing to the new world, and equals the greatest in 
the old. The opinions of his countrymen may 
be partial. But his character is every where 
venerated, The once great ornament of the 
English bar,—the champion of the rights of 
juries, and the master of their hearts, who had 
no competitor in forensic eloquence, and who 
has been followed by no equal,—long ago de 
clared, that this one man was the only human 
being, ‘of whom he ever stood inawe. One of 
the most gifted of British statesmen,—who en- 
tered public life when there were giants in the 
land, ane who fell, himself a giant among those 
around him, one who was no admirer of Amer- 
ican greatness, and who could sneer at our fir 
frigates and our striped bunting,—felt even his 
pride and his prejudices bow before the majesty 
of this illustrious name ; and when, after he 
had asserted and vindicated the determination 
of his government to adhere to the true prin- 
ciples of neutrality in the contest between 
France and Spain, he was challenged on the 
floor of the House of Commons, the very thea 
tre of his glory, and in the moment of his tri 
umph, by his astute and watchful adversaries, 
to say What he meant by the principles of neu 
trality y—exultingly re plied, the principles laid 
down in the Preside ney of Washington ; and 
by this answer sealed their lips. 

Philosophy, too—whose decisions are more 
calm, but quite as durable as those of eloquence 

philosophy has rendered her tribute to his 
fame. The most distinguished living philosopher 
in Great-Britain, an illustrious father’s not less 
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illustrious son, in a recent work worthy of his 
genius, while contending against the asserted 
inferiority of the moderns to the ancients, holds 
up the three chief lights of modern science as 
equal to the three greatestof their philosophers ; 
and at the same time points singly to Washing- 
ton, as not inferior in virtue and in patriotism, 
tu the brightest examples of antiquity. But 
why cite the opinions of individuals, however 
eminent? Wherever the name of America is 
known, wherever liberty, or the desire of lib 
erty dwelis upon the earth, there his praise is 
familiar, 

Thus much has been already gained. This 
harvest of glory at least is secure, ripe, reaped, 
garnered, hid in the sacred treasure of the past. 
QO fora prophet’s eye to look into the future ! 
If it be the destiny of America to administer 
with fidelity, wisdom and succe ss, her free in 
stitutions, and especially that union which is 
the great security of all the rest, and to spread 
them over the whole continent,—filling it with 
a numerous, enlightened, industrious, moral, 
and contented people—one in name, one in gov 
ernment, one in power,—and thus realizing the 
prophetic vision of Berkeley, to build up here an 
empire the last and the noblest offspring of 
Time ;—this whole accumulated greatness will 
constantly tend to exalt higher and higher in 
the estimation of mankind him, who will for 
ever be deemed the Founder of it all. 

If still further, the convulsions, which are 
now shaking to their foundations the old insti 
tutions of Furope, and leading her statesmen to 
look with astonishment on the freest govern 
ment in, the world, as the most stable, the most 
quiet, and the most secure,—should at last bring 
dovyn those institutions in one common ruin ; 
if the reformers of society, abandoning the wild 
idea, that liberty consists In transferring arbitra 
ry and absolute power from one to many, shall 
effectually limit and control all power, and se 
cure the great rights of the individual citizen 
against all authority, even that of legislation 
itself; and thus found the temple of liberty on 
the evertasting rock of justice ; and if, having 
done so, they shall find it stand there, secure 
and unshaken, amid the tempests of human 
passion and human interest, which are always 
raging round the summits, where the powers of 
the earth are seated:—then will he be every 
where regarded as the Lawgiver, who was first 
in presenting to the imitation of the world 
the model of a government, at once free, 
just, and permanent; and will be universally 
hailed, as the grand ‘Apostle of Liberty. 

Above all, if it shall be found, that under the 
full development of a system, thus equally dis- 
tributing political power, and perfectly securing 
private right, so as to leave to every individual 
the free and unincumbered exercise of the fac- 
ulties, Which God has given him; those facul- 
ties—though not stimulated by the national ri 
valries and civil conflicts of the ancient democe 
racies, nor fostered by modern patronage, yet 
breathing the pure air of liberty, and growing 
up and expanding in all their native vigor—will 
be capable of achieving splendid triumphs ; and 
that the equal protection of the rights of all, best 
tends to bring about that noblest of triumphs, 
which is alone conducive to the equal happi- 
ness of all, the triumph of intellect over force, 
and of virtue over intellect :—then, indeed, will 
those who prize intellect, or delight in virtue, 
throughout all time,turn to him, whose intellec 
tual and moral greatness first introduced and 
recommended this system—standing at last, all 
alone in his pre-eminence, fixed forever in the 
solitude of his glory, as the Miracle of Men, the 
greatest earthly Benefactor of mankind,—and 
will exult that they belong to the same race of 
beings with WasninGtos. 
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The Forsaken. A Tale. By the 

Author of ‘ Caius Marius,” “ The Deform 

ed,” &c. &c. 

One of those irritable geniuses, a re- 
viewed author, lately projected a plan 
by which criticism was to be made a 
mechanical employment, and the value 
of literary productions to be ascertained 
with mathematical precision. The prop- 
osition would probably be well received 
by those authors,—few in number,— 
whose valuable labors will defy any 
test, and bear any analysis; but, it is 
by no means certain, that its practical 
operation would be as acceptable to 
another, which is by far the most nu- 
merovs class of writers. If it should 
be received with favor by all, who are 
afflicted with bibliomania, it will prove 
to be a valuable discovery in the art of 
criticism, and as useful as any of the 
labor-saving machines of modern times. 
The plan was simply this :—after read- 
ing the work to be reviewed, the critic 
was to select a portion such as he ap- 
proved, and an equal portion from that 
which he disliked, by the certain rule 
of subtraction to ascertain the halance, 
and as this should be for or against the 
book, so it was to be recorded; and 
thus, every volume would stand or fal 
by its own weight or its own merits. 
The principal objection is, that the plan 
involves the necessity of reading be- 
fore writing. Were we to try by this 
test, the work named above, we fear 
that, so far as it may depend upon our 
judgement, the tale would always be, 
what its title proclaims it now to be,—the 
Forsaken; and yet there are not a few 
pages, which it has been pleasant to 
read ; many shrewd observations ; some 
good descriptions, and, occasionally, a 
spirited conversation,—showing the au- 
thor to be more familiar with his bocks 
than with the world. The Forsaken 
fails, however, in what we conceive to 
be the main and only legitimate object 
of fictitious writings,—it furnishes the 
reader with little amusement during the 
perusal, and that little is entirely de- 
stroyed by the conclusion 3 and—un- 
gracious word to authors !—it hath no 
moral ; and a story without a moral, is 
as pointless as the School for Scandal 
would be, were Joseph Surface stricken 
from the dramatis person#. The primary 
incident, as it is too horrible to be dwelt 
upon, places the work almost beyond the 
pale of criticism; and, in our opinion, 
any book, the tendency of which is to 
render crime familiar to the thoughts of 
readers, ought to be condemned, without 
qualification, as outraging good taste 
and good morals, and calculated to im 
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jure society. It does not mend the 
matter, to inform us, in the last chapter, 
that no crime has been committed, and, 
that the suspected parties are innocent, 
—for the interest of the story before us 
depends, in a great degree, upon their 
belief of their guilt, and the author has 
taken care to exert his greatest power, 
and with the greatest success, upon the 
most exceptionable part of his work. 
So far as the sale of the book is con- 
cerned, we are aware that this mode of 
entering our protest is worth, to the 
author, a volume of commendation ; but 
we are not responsible for the morbid 
curiosity or vitiated taste of novel 
readers. 

The events upon which The For- 
saken is founded, are supposed to have 
taken place in Philadelphia and its vi- 
cinity, during the war of the revolution. 
The hero is Jurian Hartfield, a lad of 
spirit, courage, ambition, learning, and 
two mistresses. It were superfluous to 
sey, that these attributes, or, at least, 
the two latter, keep him constantly in 
trouble, until one of them is condemn- 
ed, although innocent, for the most 
unnatural crime a mother can conceive 
of, and, by expiring beneath the gal- 
lows, ieaves him at liberty to consum- 
mate the story, like a true novel, by a 
enion with her rival. Among the other 
pessons of the drama, are a highway- 
man, and his profligate associates, of 
both sexes,—criminals, drunkards, ma- 
niacs,—and, in short, the author appears 
to have selected the most offensive 
materials, out of which to construct a 
story for this fastidious age ; it is char- 
itably presumed, that but few people 
are sufhciently faniliar with such in- 

-gredients, to judge of his success with 

any degree of confidenwe, A cowardly 
corporal, and a maiden laly, known as 
Aunt Becky, are pretty well drawn : 
the other gentlemen and ladies are but 
indistinctly seen; and the whole per- 
formance would unquestionably tbe im- 
proved, by the careful revision of the 
author. 


The National Calendar, and An- 
nats of the United States ; for 1832. Volume 
X. By Peter Force. 

There is a very learned Statistical 
Society at Paris, under the direction of 
which, the “ great globe itself and all 
that it inhabit,” are scrutinized; and, 
by means of the inquisitive labors of its 
members, every fact in the moral and 
physical world, if it can be approached 
at all, is grappled, dissected, doubted, 
established, and finally bestowed upon 
the public, through the grand Bulletin 
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of the Society,—thus becoming a part 
and parcel of that circulating medium, 
called Knowledge. In the United 
States, a turn for Statistics—in Yankee 
phrase—is exceedingly rare, and never 
appreciated, although there is no coun- 
try in the world, perhaps, where it can 
be more fascinating, or pursued with so 
little labor to the student. The diffi- 
culty with us is, as Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton says, that “ matters of fact are not 
at all in vogue just now ;” and the man 
who may become engaged in guessing, 
reckoning and calculating, in making 
inquiries and making figures ; in short, 
a retail dealer in the items of which 
this world, or any part of it, is con- 
structed, is suspected of having more 
learning than wisdom; as his know!l- 
edge makes him dangerous company 
for any but the sarans of this newly 
graduated country, he is openly con- 
demned, as a lover of small things, 
whence comes a perilous probability, 
that he will fall out of the upper story 
of society. Now, in our apprehension, 
the scholar, whose taste leads him to 
inquire the number of eels annually 
skinned in New-England, or the num- 
ber of pullets or poets fledged in the 
United States, or any other, even 
though it be a smaller matter, hath a 
claim for greater honor than the manu- 
facturer of the Bravo, inasmuch as he 
has conferred a certain quantity of ab- 
solute and unequivocal information 
upon those who may be seeking for it. 
The public taste will be reformed by 
the establishment of a Society, with 
directors and lecturers,—fashion, and of 
course, amateurs will follow, and this 
necessary aid to science and literature 
will thus be smuggled into society upon 
a respectable and honorable footing. 

But this is all foreign to Mr. Force's 
Calendar,—concerning which, however, 
but little need be said. It is an annual 
epitome of what may be termed the 
governmental history of the country. 
The table of contents would occupy 
more room than we can bestow upon 
the work ; but the reader may feel as- 
sured, that it is as comprehensive as the 
“general welfare’ clause in the pre- 
amble to the constitution, and contains 
every thing which could reasonably be 
looked for in a work of the kind,—or, 
if it does not, our word for it, the 
missing matters will be found in the 
next volume. 

It is a book, which few would pur- 
chase for the purpose of reading, but 
which almost every man of business 
finds necessary, as a work of reference. 
In addition to the usual statistical in- 
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formation, the catalogues of officers 
and salaries, laws and treaties, the 
judicial, legislative and executive pro- 
ceedings, &c. &c. Kc. the present 


volume contains an interesting series of 


papers, which we do not remember to 
have seen collected together until now. 
We allude to the proceedings of the 
British Parliament, from 1760 to 1766, 
the proceedings of the Colonial Legis- 
Jatures, and of the people themselves, 
which led to the first American Con- 
gress, in 1765. Although not to be 
found in the books most commonly 
used, this information is quite necessary 
to a correct understanding of our his- 
tory ; comprising, as it does, an au- 
thentic account of the events which 
took place long before the consequences 
were anticipated, and which, after fif- 
teen years of oppression, resulted in 
the Declaration of Independence. For 


some account of the other contents of 


the Calendar, we must be allowed to 
refer to the book itself, which may be 
relied upon as an authentic com- 
pendium. 


A Discourse delivered before the 
Boston Mercantile Association, and others 
assembled on their invitation, Feb. 7, 1832, 
by William Sullivan. 

This Address aims at nothing more 
than a familiar application of well- 
known truths to the purposes of the 
Association at whose request it was 
delivered. An attempt of such a char- 
acter, would hardly fail of success in 
the hands of Mr. Sullivan, whose happy 
talent in the demonstration and illus- 
tration of moral and political truths, is 
extensively known. The Address con- 
siders, first, what the principles are on 
which commerce depends; secondly, 
the application of these in business; 
and thirdly, the effect which may be 
produced on commercial men and on 
society in general, by a true knowledge 
of these principles, and a right applica- 
tion of them. As we have given our 
approbation of the Address, in the ag- 
gregate, we must be permitted to put 
in the customary proviso,—errors ez- 
cepted. Mr. Sullivan says—page 22— 
“The present state of the law, as to 
debtor and creditor, in Massachusetts, 
is as exceptionable as any that ever was 
known in an intelligent society.’’ This 
proposition is not universally acknowl- 
edged. There are many good men, and 
* intelligent’’ men, too, who are of a 
different opinion. The remarks with 
which Mr. Sullivan follows up this 
wholesale bill of indictment against the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, justify 
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the inference, that he is pretty thor- 
oughly imbued with the sickly senti- 
mentality so fashionable at the present 
day, which looks upon every creditor 
as a Shylock, and every debtor as a 
martyr to avarice and extortion,—a 
one-sided view of society, and alto- 
gether unworthy of Mr. Sullivan’s in- 
telligence, and contradicted, we appre- 
hend, by more than thirty years’ expe- 
rience in his legal profession. 


An Essay on the Construction 
of School-Houses, to which was awarded 
the Prize offered by the American Institute of 
Instruction, August, 1831; by William A. 
Alcott. With an Appendix. 


This is a very sensible Essay, 
abounding in useful hints, and affording 
much information on a popular and 
most interesting subject. We can do 
no more than commend it to the atten- 
tion of those interested in that sort of 
education, to obtain and secure which, 
our common schools are instituted—for 
no epitome can be made of that which 
is a compendium of details. The Ap- 
pendix contains a number of communi- 
cations on the size and ventilation of 
school-rooms,—on the construction of 
school-rooms,—plan of a village school- 
house,—constitution of the American 
Institute of Instruction,—and a_pros- 
pectus of the third annual meeting of 
the Institute, which is to be held in 
Boston, on the 23d of August, 1832. 
The Introductory Address at the open- 
ing of this meeting is to be delivered 
by President Quincy, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


The Life of Gouverneur Morris, 
with Selections from his Correspondence and 
Miscellaneous Papers ; detailing events, in 
the American Revolution, the French Revolu- 
tion, and in the Political History of the United 
States. By Jared Sparks. 3 vols. 

This is the best book, and the most 
interesting that we have had occasion 
to comment on since the commencement 
of our labors. Mr. Sparks is an excel- 
lent biographer; he does not write too 
much, but he exhibits the subject more 
than the author, by incorporating in his 
work such portions of Mr .Morris’s diary 
and letters as will display the character 
of the man better than any disquisition 
of Plutarch himself. The picture thus 
furnished is not a portrait, but a reflec- 
tion. We must concede to the author 
the sagacity of discovering the very best 
subjects for his pen, in those that others 
less persevering would abandon for lack 
of materials; in the cases of Ledyard 
and Morris, Mr. Sparks, has discovered 
sources of information that few others 
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would suppose existed. The time is 
now turning when the materials for our 
revolutionary biography are about to be 
lost. The reminiscences of contempora- 
ries will soon cease to exist, and the 
dispersion of family papers is extended 
with every new generation. Yet Mr. 
Sparks has gathered the means of filling 
three octavo volumes, to the satisfaction 
of even impatient readers. 

No one can read this work without 
admitting that Mr. Morris was one of 
the most accomplished, as well as effi- 
cient, men of our Revolution; a fact 
that many might have admitted before, 
but which, now, all willfeel. The cor- 
respondence with Washington is a val- 
uable part of the work. 

Gouverneur Morris was born at Mor- 
rissania, New-York, the ancient manor 
of his ancient and respectable family. 
In his early years, he had a passion for 
sports, but at the age of sixteen he en- 
tered the college in the city of New- 
York, where his favorite studies were 
Latin and mathematics. He was famil- 
iar with French before he entered col- 
lege. When he received his first degree, 
the subject of his theme for declamation 
was Wit and Beauty ; and for his Ora- 
tion, at his second | Ki the financier 
in futuro, selected the topic of Love. 
His view of it, however, was more gen- 
eral than the manner in which it is 
treated inromances. At the age of eigh- 
teen, when the public attention, in New- 
York, was much excited, by a project 
for raising money, in bills of credit, he 
displayed, in the newspapers, the evils 
of a mere paper currency, which he 
proved by elaborate calculations. Be- 
fore he was twenty years of age, he was 
licensed as an attorney; and, about this 
time, his display of talent, in a cause of 
some impdrtance, attracted to him a 
great share of public favor. 

Soon after, he was elected to the 
Provincial Congress, in New-York, 
where he was one of a Committee for 
raising money; and his speech on the 
intricate subject of finance was much 
praised, for the soundness of its princi- 
ples. On the eighth of June, 1776, a 
letter from the President of the Virginia 
Convention was read, on the subject 
of Independence, which Mr. Morris sup- 
ported with his usual ability and zeal. 
He was now twenty-four years of age. 

In his speech, he thus remarks, on 
the probable creation of a Navy. 

I know the objection, that as we ourselves 
are a trading people, we may suffer equal loss 
with our foes. But it leads to a very obvious 
consequence, that is tosay, an American Navy. 
Gentlemen may either start or smile at this idea, 
us it chances to raise their contempt or admira 
tion. Letus consider it. Would a fleet con 
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sisting of ten sixty, ten fifty, and ten forty gun 
ships, with ten sloops of twenty, and thirty of 
ten guns, would such a fleet, Sir, make a re- 
spectable figure in the defence of our coasts? 
Some persons will say, yes; but where are you 
to get them? Sir, the materials are amongst us, 
and five millions dollars will fit them all out for 
a six months voyage. 

He was now sent on aspecial mission, 
to the Continental Congress, to obtain 
the same rate of pay for the troops of 
the Middle Colonies, as for those of 
New-England. He was then appointed 
one of two to proceed to the army in 
the north, and confer with Gen. Schuy- 
ler, on the best means of defence; as 
the evacuation of Ticonderoga had oc- 
casioned general alarm. 

Before he was twenty-six years of 
age, he was a member of the Continent- 
al Congress, and, on the day when he 
presented his credentials, he was ap- 
pointed to a Committee, to proceed to 
Valley Forge, to hold a full investiga- 
tion with the Commander-in-Chief, on 
the state and necessities of the service. 
The Committee remained nearly three 
months in camp. 

** Who shall escape calumny ?”’ 

Mr. Morris's mother lived within the 
British lines, and many of his friends 
adhered to the royal cause. He had 
promised to visit his mother in her 
sickness ; and as his letters to her passed 
through the hands of the enemy, it was 
insinuated that they contained particu- 
lars for the advantage of the British. 
The newspapers even spread the un- 
founded and gross suspicion, and Mr. 
Morris published a justification in reply. 
He, however, did not visit his mother, 
from whom he was separated seven 
years. 

To Mr. Morris was assigned the task 
of drafting the instructions to our first 
minister to a foreign court——Doctor 
Franklin, at the Court of Versailles. 
The great article in these instructions, 
was, to procure pecuniary aid from 
France. To give the minister a con- 
nected view of the subject, in all its 
bearings, Mr. Morris wrote his Obserra- 
tions on the Finances of america. 

In 1779, Mr. Morris was placed on a 
Committee to consider certain despatch- 
es from the Commissioners abroad. The 
Report of this Committee was the basis 
of the peace which ultimately ensued. 

At this time, Thomas Paine, who was 
a clerk in the office of the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs, or as he was better 
pleased to call himself, the “ Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs,’ took a dishonorable 
advantage of his situation, to publish cer- 
tain statements, to which he referred, 
for proof, to the documents within his 
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office—documents that he was bound 
not to disclose. Mr. Morris's censure of 
this, in Congress, was visited with the 
usual acrimony of Paine, who seized up- 
on some supposed essays of Mr. Morris, 
to charge him with views unfavorable 
to the interests of the country. 

Thirty years afterwards, when Paine 
solicited a reward from Congress, for 
revolutionary services, he evinced his 
memory of what he considered an inju- 
ry, by using in his memorial, the words 
‘** prating Gouverneur Morris.” 

Mr. Morris was not re-elected to Con- 
gress, probably because he was not suf- 
ficiently warm for his constituents, on 
the doctrines they held with regard to 
jurisdictionin Vermont. He, therefore, 
engaged in his profession, in Philadel- 
phia; but found time to write a series of 
essays on the continental currency and 
finance. 

In 1780, he was thrown from a phae- 
ton, and fractured the bones of his left 
leg. His physician was absent, but oth- 
ers recommended amputation, to which 
he immediately submitted. But the 
case has been commonly cited by sur- 
gical lecturers, as an instance of ampu- 
tating what might have been saved. 
The patient was of a cheerful tempera- 
ment, and the next day, when a friend 
was stating some of the good conse- 
quences that might follow even the loss 
of a leg, Morris replied, “‘ My good Sir, 
you argue the matter so handsomely, 
and point out so clearly the advantage 
of being without legs, that I am almost 
tempted to part with the other.”’ 

His loss was supplied by a plain wood- 
en pillar, such as any carpenter could 
make. In Europe, however, he was 
afterwards beguiled into a temporary 
use of a better carved limb; but he soon 
laid it aside, for his straight stick. 

In 1781, Mr. Morris was appointed 
Assistant Financier, and one of his first 
acts was to draw up the plan of a Bank 
that was incorporated as the Bank of 
North-America. The bank had great 
effect in restoring public and private 
credit. The excellent report on Foreign 
Coins, including a plan for an American 
Currency, was made by the assistant 
financier. 

He had now returned to his paternal 
estate, and pursued an extensive com- 
merce. He was appointed a delegate 
to the Convention for framing a Consti- 
tution for the United States, and that 
instrument, in its present form and lan- 
guage, was the work of his pen, that 
is, after each part had been adopted, in 
substance, he wrought it into proper 
phraseology and style. 
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In 1760, Mr. Morris sailed tor Havre, 
and it was ten years before he returned 
to America. In that time he saw more 
of courts, and distinguished men, than 
has ever been the lot of any other Amer- 
ican citizen. From this time he kept 
a full and complete diary, which is full 
of interest, and from which large ex- 
tracts are made. He had no favor for 
the revolutionists, and often warned La 
Fayette of their instability. An extract 
from his journal may show the pleasant- 
ry, that formed a part of the constitu- 
tion of the great financier. He thus 
describes a dinner at the Comtesse 
de B.'s. 


Towards four o’clock the guests begin to as- 
semble, and I begin to expect that, as Madame 
is a poetess, I shall have the honor to dine with 
that exalted part of the species, who devote 
themselves to the muses. In effect, the gen- 
tlemen begin to compliment their respective 
works, and as regular hours cannot be expected 
in a house, where the mistress is occupied more 
with the intellectual, than the material world, I 
have a delightful prospect of a continuance of 
the scene. ‘Towards five, Madame steps in to 
announce dinner, and the hungry poets ad 
vance to the charge. As they bring good ap- 
petites, they have certainly reason to praise the 
feast. And I console myself in the persuasion, 
that, for this day at least, | shall escape an in- 
digestion. A very narrow escape too, for some 
rancid butter, of which the cook had been libe- 
ral, puts me in bodily fear. [f the repast is not 
abundant, we have at least the consolation, 
that there is no lack of conversation. Not be 
ing perfectly master of the language, most of 
the jests escaped me. As for the rest of the 
company, each being employed either in saying 
a good thing, or in studying one to say, it is no 
wonder if he cannot find time to applaud that 
of his neighbor. They all agree, that we live 
in an age alike deficient in justice and in taste. 
Each finds, in the fate of his own works, nu- 
merous instances to justify this censure. ‘They 
tell me, to my great surprise, that the public 
now condemn theatrical compositions, before 
they have heard the first recital. And to re 
move my doubts, the Countess is so Kind as to 
assure me, that this rash decision has been 
made on one of her own pieces. In pitying 
modern degeneracy, we rise from the table. 

In dining with Necker, he thus truly 
describes “the man.” 

In the salon we found Madame. She seems 
to be a woman of sense, and somewhat of the 
masculine in her character. A little before 
dinner Monsieur enters. He has the look and 
manner of a counting-house, and, being dress 
ed in embroidered velvet, he contrasts strongly 
with his habiliments. His bow, his address, 
say, ‘1 am the man.” 

At Paris, we find his sympathies 
strongly on the aristocratic side, where 
he had many friends and admirers. 
With his usual activity of mind, he 
prepared, “ Notes on the form of a Con- 
stitution for France.’ Some time after, 
he received credentials, as a_ private 
agent, to communicate with the British 
ministry, on some articles of the treaty 
not yet executed ; and to discover the dis- 
position of the cabinet towards a treaty 
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of commerce. The resalt was not im- 
portant. The following is extracted 
trom his account of an interview with 
the ministers. 

Mr. Pitt said, that instead of restrictions, we 
ought to give them particular privileges, in re- 
turn for those which we enjoy here. [assured 
him that [ knew of none, except that of being 
impressed, a privilege which of all others we 
least wished to partake of. The Duke of Leeds 
observed, in the same style of jocularity, that 
we were at least treated in that respect as the 
most favored nation, seeing that we were treat- 
ed like themselves. But Mr. Pitt said, serious- 
ly, that they had certainly evinced good will 
towards us, by what they had done respecting 
our commerce. I replied, therefore, with like 
seriousness, that their regulations had been dic- 
tated by a view to their own interest ; and, 
therefore, as we felt no favor, we owned no 
obligation. 

His journey to England was denounc- 
ed in Brissot’s paper as a mission un- 
dertaken to serve the aristocrats, by 
defeating Talleyrand’s mission. 

Before he returned to Paris, he re- 
ceived intelligence of his appointment 
as minister to the Court of France. 
His correspondence, public and private, 
and his diary are full, and form, within 
sinall compass, an excellent account of 
more than five years of the revolution. 
With Hamilton he held a correspond- 
ence, and by him was supplied with a 
sort of cypher, by which the names of 
political individuals might not be writ- 
ten. The President was Scevola; the 
Vice President, Brutus ; Madison, Tar- 
quin; Ames, Valerius; Mercer, Taci- 
tus; Rufus King, Leonidas ; Robert 
Morris, Cato, &c. 

Mr. Morris, while at Paris, received 
an application from his old friend Paine, 
who was incarcerated, and requested 
the minister to claim his liberation, on 
the cround that he was an American 
citizen. When Genet was recalled at 
the request of our government, the 
French ministry solicited the recall of 
Mr. Morris, and the reciprocal act could 
not be refused. He had rendered him- 
self obnoxious to those in power, by 
his well-known unfavorable views con- 
cerning the revolution. 

He then visited Great-Britain, where 
he was consulted on French affairs, by 
Mr. Pitt; and subsequently he made a 
journey to Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna. 
At Berlin he made the acquaintance of 
Prince Ferdinand, and associated with 
the highest circles, while the ministers 
treated him with much consideration. 
In fact, wherever he was, he fraternized 
with the diplomatic circle, which of 
course brought him into the first socie- 
ty. While at Vienna, he endeavored 
to procure the liberation of Lafayette, 
but without success. Here he received 
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two letters from Madame de Stael, so 
eloquent, that we must extract them. 
MADAME DE STAEL TO MR. MORRIS. 
Copet, Sept. 2lst, 1796. 
Sir, 

I have no right to take this step in addressing 
you. I esteem you most highly, but who would 
not esteem you? I admire your talents, for I> 
have listened to you, and in this I am not sin- 
gular. But what I have to ask of you is so 
much in accordance with your own feelings, 
that my letter will only repeat to you their dic- 
tates in poorer expressions. You are traveling 
through Germany, and whether on a_publie 
mission or not, you have intluence ; for they 
are not so stupid, as not to consult a man like 
you. Open the prison door of M. de Lafayette. 
You have already saved his wife from death ; 
deliver the whole family. Pay the debt of your 
country. What greater service can any one 
render to his native land, than to discharge her 
obligations of gratitude? Is there any severer 
calamity, than that which has befallen La 
fayette? Does any more glaring injustice at- 
tract the attention of Europe? [speak to you 
of glory, yet | know a more elevated sentiment 
is the motive of your conduct. 

The unhappy wife of M. de Lafayette has 
sent a message, in which she begs her friends 
to apply to him, who has already been her preserv- 
er. LUhad no difficulty in recognizing yeu un- 
der this veil. In this period of terror, there are 
a thousand virtues, by which they, who fear to 
pronounce your name, may distinguish you. 
For myself, who am more afflicted, I believe, 
than any one, by the fate of M. de Lafayette, | 
shall not have the presumption to imagine, that 
my solicitations can influence you in his favor. 
But you cannot prevent me from admiring you, 
nor from feeling as grateful to you, as if you 
had granted to myself alone that, which human 
ity, your own glory, and both worlds expect 
of you. 

NECKER DE STAEL. 
MADAME DE STAEL TO MR. MORRIS. 
Copet, Nov. 2d, 1796. 

Sir, 

The place where your letter was written, is 
enough to give me some hope. It is impossible 
you should be there without succeeding. Such 
glory is reserved for you, and there is none 
more delightful, or more brilliant, for you, or 
for any man, [tis possible the opposition may 
have been indiscreet. But could the unfortu- 
nate man, of whom they spoke, have solicited 
itof them? It appears certain, that his wife 
was kindly received by the Emperor ; that he 
permitted her to write to him, and that he has 
never received her letters, Humane and just, 
as we are assured he is, would he have suffered 
the wife and children to be treated in the same 
manner? ‘The wife and children! What a re- 
ward for such a noble self-devotion! It is as 
cruel, as the condition from which you once 
before saved her. What do they expect? Do 
they wish that the earliest enemies of the un- 
happy man should be roused to claim, that a 
period should be put to his misfortunes ? That 
they should imitate the demand of the Romans 
from the Carthagenians ? It seems to me, if 
you were to speak for a single hour to those, on 
whom his fate depends, all would be well. 1 
have such experience of your influence over 
opinions, which were even opposed to your 
own, that I am tempted to ask, what effect 
would you not produce, were you to lend your 
intelligence and talent to second the persua 
sions of interest? Should you ask this, as the 


reward of your counsels, could it be refused ? 





In short, the idea that this calamity may be 
terminated, that it may be terminated by your 
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exertions, this idea excites in me so much emo- 
tion, that, without disguising to myself the in- 
discretion of a second letter, I could not deny 
myself the expression of this belief, which 
arises as much from admiration of you, as from 
pity for him. 
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While Mr. Morris was at Altona he 
received a letter from the young Duke 
of Orleans, (the present king of the 
French,) who was living in great re- 
tirement, and under a feigned name, was 
teaching geometry at a Swiss college. 
The duke’s plan was to retire to the 
United States,—and Mr. Morris gave 
him a letter of unlimited credit, upon 
which he took up $4000. This was in 
1796, and the whole amount of princi- 
pal and interest, above $13,000, was 
paid in 1818. On his return to New- 
York Mr. Morris was elected to the 
Senate of the United States, where he 
was, it is well known, a federalist. He 
still continued a correspondence with 
many of his European friends, especial- 
ly with Madame de Stael, who profess- 
ed her intention of visiting America, and 
who invested a Jarge sum in lands, con- 
taining many thousand acres, in New- 
York, and Pennsylvania. Mr. Morvis is 
believed, by many, to be the first sug- 
gester of the Erie canal; and he was 
chairman of the commissioners for a 
considerable time. 

In 1809, he was married to Miss Anne 
Cary Randolph, of Virginia, by whom 
he had a son, and who still survives as 
his widow. He, died after a short ill- 
ness in 1816, in the 65th year of his 
age. Mr. Sparks very properly leaves 
his charaeter for the discrimination of 
the reader, who sees so much of his 
letters and private journals. He how- 
ever, inserts a delineation by Madame 
de Damas, a French lady, who consid- 
ered Mr. Morris in the light of a bene- 
factor, and who, therefore, wrote with 
feeling. 

I attempt to delineate the character of a man, 
says Madame de Damas, who so little resem- 
bles other men, that one should hardly say any- 
thing of him, which has already been said of 
them. Like others, however, he has virtues, 
defects, and talents, but their nature, their use, 
mixture, and results, form a whole entirely dif- 
ferent from any thing I have seen. Were I 
called upon to distinguish him by a single trait, 
I should say, he is good. 

The love of order is his strongest passion, the 
rule of all his acts, the aim of all he utters. A 
true philanthropist by the natural impulse of 
his soul, he considers every object under the 
possibility of its becoming useful. His pene- 
trating, elevated, suick, and luminous mind, is 
never idle, and he constantly employs his nu- 
merous and diversified attainments, either in 
doing good, or inspiring in others the love of 
goodness. I have never known @ person to 
approach Mr. Morris, whatever might be his in 
tentions, circumstances, or situation, who did 
not on leaving him find himself enriched by his 
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gifts, or enlightened by his counsels; who did 
not feel grateful for some soothing consolations, 
a profitable hint, or a kind reception. 

He is fond of his ease, does his best to pro- 
cure it, and enjoys it as much as possible. He 
loves good cheer, good wine, good company. 
His senses, as well as his mind, have a high 
relish of perfection, and strive to attain it. He 
never eats a bad dinner, without a severe cen- 
sure upon the cook, as he never listens to folly 
without a keen rebuke. 

One of his most remarkable, and, if [ may so 
say, one of his fundamental qualities, is his re- 
gard for truth, so constant, so absolute, so scru- 
pulous, that it might seem carried to an exag- 
geration, Were it not for the importance of its 
principle. Never, under any circumstances, in 
the excitement of an animated story, or in the 
lively flow of pleasantry, does a word escape 
him, not a single word, that is not strictly con- 
formable to truth. He has no conception of the 
pliancy of truth. 

His language, always correct and nervous, in 
whatever tongue he speaks, becomes eloquent, 
animated, vehement; he resists a false princi- 
ple with as much pertinacity, as the crimes to 
which it leads ; he attacks and beats down that 
immorality, Ww hie h is destructive of the order he 
loves and maintains 3 he combats every sophism 
dangerous to society, with the same warmth of 
feeling, the same power of argument, which 
have directed his meditations to the happine 8s 
of man, and given him so much zeal, and so 
many facilities, for aiding to secure on a solid 
basis the lasting prosperity of his country. 

His imagination inclines to pleasantry, and 
being abundantly gifted with what the English 
call humor, united to what the French name 
esprit, it is imposible not to be delighted by his 
ingenious combinations, the originality of his 
ideas, the flashes of his colloquial wit, and the 
good taste and natural cheerfulness, which per- 
vade and embellish whatever he says. 


An Oration, delivered at the re- 
quest of the W. ashington Light Infantry Com- 
pany, in Newbury ee February 22d, 1532: 
at the Centennial Celebration of the Birth- 
day of Washington. By Thomas B. Fox. 


An Oration pronounced at Plym- 
outh, at the request of the Young Men of 
that Town, on the Centennial Anniversary 
of the Birth-day of George Washington. By 
Solomon Lincoln. 

Orations on the character of Wash- 
ington, which were so general for sev- 
eral years after his death, will hereafter 
have only the centennial recurrence. 
Washington had the rare lot of being 
fairly estimated during his life; while 
the time is even now far distant when 
men can judge dispassionately of Napo- 
leon, and the discordant opinions con- 
cerning Julius Cesar,even now. Wash- 
ington was eminently a plain practical 
man, of strong natural passions, of 
which he soon gained the control, but 
of little imagination. He had nothing 
of the brilliancy of the intellects which 
often arise in revolutions. In fact, the 
character of the man shows that of 
our revolution. Every thing that was 
done was the dictate of cool judgement ; 
among all the generals, there was but 
one Cataline, and in the Senate there 
was no Mirabeau. 
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To give, then, a true character of 
Washington, the writer cannot indulge 
in antithesis, nor can he balance in 
his subject, any contradictory qualities. 
The writers of these orations have not 
attempted this; they have been satis- 
fied to speak of Washington as he was, 
rather than to make up a fanciful pic- 
ture, from the threads and patches of 
history. Mr. Fox thus states his con- 
ception of Washington, and in a very 
happy manner. 


We must wait for the first glow of admiration 
to subside, and then examine, with a calm, and 
settled mind, his well disciplined and exalted 
spirit, if we would render unto him rational 
homage. 

Looking thus, with an undazzled eye, upon 
Washington, we see at once, he was not a 
brilliant genius, but a self-governed man; all 
whose powers and faculties and passions were 
marshaled in proper order, and were beneath 
the vigilant sway of an enlightened and purifi- 
ed will. There is no one point, gleaming with 
intense brightness ; but it is the steady light 
of his whole life, which constitutes his real 
superiority. His single acts are not astounding. 
There was in him no flashing out of great ener 
gies and magnificent talents, on certain great 
occasions ; spending their force in single efforts, 
and then becoming powerless, till the trumpet 
call of necessity summoned them forth again ; 
but he was wonderful fora sustained and cease 
less strength, an unfaltering resolution, which 
was evidenced in his continued progress. ‘To 
describe most great men, We enumerate certain 
splendid deeds; to convey an idea of Wash 
ington, We must speak of the whole man at 
once: for the same powers of mind were exert 
ed at Braddock’s deteat, during the war of the 
revolution, in the presidential chair, and as a 
private citizen. The same caution in forming 
opinions, and firmness in adhering to them ; the 
same reverence for justice and benevolent hu- 
manity ; the same power over circumstances 
and freedom from despondency ; the same 
sound judgement and untired energy, are seen 
throughout his whole career. In some instan- 
ces, the scenery and drapery of the stage is 
more sublime, but the great actor is always the 
same. Look at him, amid the awful grandeur 
of the crossing of the Delaware ; look at him, 
when reasoning down the excited feelings of 
the ill-treated and deceived ofticers of his army ; 
look at him when signing the proclamation of 
neutrality in the midst of a half frantic nation ; 
look at him, as he delivered his farewell ad 
dress and retired to the peacefulness of Mount 
Vernon ; look at him every where, under all 
circumstances, joyous and gloomy, in action or 
at rest, you see always the calm, serious, self- 
controlled, independent man. 

We have no room for an extract from 
Mr. Lincoln’s oration, though it is a 


creditable performance. 


The Polish Chiefs : an Historical 
Romance. By the author of Sketches of 
Character, &c. &c. &c. In two volumes. 
This is an historical romance, but it 

consists rather of individual sketches, 

than a tale with any unity of plan. 

The Polish Chiefs are those of our Rev- 

olution, and some, of the last struggle 

in Poland. The author has not, indeed, 
in these days of excellent nov els, made 
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a perfect one ; but it will be read with 
interest, for it recalls men and events 
in which we have treasured up a por- 
tion of our national pride. We have 
space but for the following extract. 
which represents Bill Shackford, one of 
the American soldiers, at an ale-house 
in London, where he heard what did 
not please him, though it was much in 
the usual style of the English, then and 
since, in accounting for their trans-At- 
lantic defeats. 


A big fellow was giving an account of his 
campaigns in America. He was eloquent in 
description, and minute in detail. ‘* When I 
was in America,” said he, ‘* we beat the rebels 
all hollow ; they would run at the sight of a 
red-coat, as timid as sheep. We only killed 
them wher we came upon them by surprise, 
for at all other times they would run away.” 
** How was it, then,” said a more sober, de- 
mure-looking Englishman, “that our General 
Burgoyne was taken?” “ I can tell you that: 
Burgoyne got into a swamp, and as he was 
going through it, they let in the waters of two 
rivers, and came near drowning him. In this 
situation he was obliged to surrender ; but I can 
assure you, not a gun was fired, it was all done 
by a Yankee trick. I was there, and knew all 
about it.” * But,’ said the other Englishman, 
**vour general did not say so; he thought that 
the rebels fought like devils.” ‘* Poh!” said the 
first orator, ‘* this story was only got up to secure 
his reputation.” Bill now turned his goggle 
eyes upon him, and said, ** Corporal Jenkins, 
how do you do, I have not seen you since you 
received ten lashes for stealing a turkey, soon 
after you were taken in this swamp, with Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, which to my knowledge, was a 
good firm piece of ground.’ The corporal was 
a little disconcerted. ‘ Well, sir, you will 
support me in what I have just stated, that your 
general-in-chief was a half-blooded Indian, of 
small stature, and with a little touch of the 
negro in him.’’ Bill arose, and said, ‘* Gentle- 
men, if these are your historical facts, as it re- 
gards my country, no wonder we had a war, 
and if you go on in these lies, we shall have 
another.”’ 


Stories of Common Life. 


The “young idea,’ in our times, 
shoots up with more aid from cultiva- 
tion, than was bestowed upon the minds 
of our fathers. A Juvenile Library, 
suited to every stage of the intellect, 
hag, of late years, so accumulated, that 
the purchaser has now no difficulty in 
the search, but much in the selection. 
These stories are of a kind to inculcate 
good sentiments in a pleasing way. 
They have several neat plates, and the 
typography is better than is always 
found in larger books. 


By 


Retrospections of the Stage. 


the late John Bernard, Manager of the Amer 

ican Theatres, and formerly Secretary of the 

Beef-Steak Club. 

Some Scottish review was once very 
severe upon an author, for placing his 
addition of knight before the more re- 
spectable initials of F. R. 8S. 


Mr. Ber- 
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nard seems also to have permitted his 
least enviable distinction to take prece- 
dence of the more estimable. The 
writer of these retrospections is remem- 
bered here as a comedian of various 
powers, and a man of considerable 
humor, of which there is evidence in 
the two volumes, which form an agree- 
able addition to the reading and of 
those who delight in theatrical sketches, 
gossip and anecdote. 


. = : 
A Medical and Topographical 
History of the Cholera Morbus, including the 
mode of Prevention and Treatment. By 
Scouttetten, Adjunct Professor at the School 
of Medicine at Strasburg, Member of the 
Royal Academy at Metz, &e. &c. &c. With 
a Report read at the Royal Academy of Medi- 
cine at Paris, Sept. 17, 1831. Translated from 
the French, by A. Sidney Doane, A.M., M.D. 
By late arrivals from England, intelli- 
gence has been received that will bring 
all publications on the Cholera into cir- 
culation in this country, as in the pres- 
ent state of commerce, an ocean of three 
thousand miles is as a narrow channel, 
in regard to facility of transmitting dis- 
ease. This work has much valuable in- 
formation, including the description of 
the disease, treatment, and what is at 
present more profitable for us, the pre- 
vention; or an account of the best sani- 
tary measures that have been followed. 
There have been many publications on 
this subject in England, but we are not 
informed of any except this that has 
been published here. 


Nautical Reminiscences. By the 
Author of “ A Mariner’s Sketches.’ 


The author of the above book, pub- 
lished, in a Providence paper,tthe Mar- 
iner’s Sketches, which were extensively 
copied, in many parts of the Union. 
They were, indeed, dressed somewhat 
in a tarry jacket—but they lacked noth- 
ing but a more elaborate polish, and 
an omission of certain questionable doc- 
trines or topics, to give them great pop- 
ular currency. The humor of the writer, 
although broad, is sometimes irresisti- 
ble; and if he would polish it after the 
model of Goldsmith and Irving, it would 
well repay the labor. 

As no author stops in his career at 
the second book, the writer of the Re- 
miniscences would render his third 
much more attractive if he should omit 
in it, almost all topics but his descrip- 
tion of nautical affairs, and of the coun- 
tries and people he has seen. In both 
of these points he can do exceedingly 
well, and he describes with a quaintness 
that common things to be re- 
membered. He thus describes the com- 


causes 
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mencement of a life at sea, which he 
led for many years :— 


My sea going career has been something sim- 
ilar to the race that is daily run by many a fol- 
lower of fortune in our numerous lotterics ; one 
invests a tolerable handsome fund and draws 
a prize nominally equal to, or greater than the 
investment, but subject to a deduction of fif- 
teen per cent.; he re-invests with the same 
success, till at last he has nothing to invest and 
nothing to lose. 

I commenced going to sea with a tolerably 
large bag of dollars and reasonably high wages 
for one so young, being scarcely nineteen ; the 
next India voyage the bag of dollars was sinal 
ler and although I wrote ‘able seaman’’ after 
my name, the wages were still the same as 
when I shipped as “boy.” On the third voy- 
age to “rich Cathay,’’ [ had no bag of dollars 
and rather higher wages ; the fourth long voy- 
age I had neither bag nor wages, but went out 
on a “fay,” as it was called. However I lived 
well and had an opportunity of seeing a corner 
of the world, whose existence nobody at home 
had ever dreamt of, and at the expiration of ten 
months, was landed on the coast of Chili with 
a very scanty supply of clothes and eleven éol- 
lars in debt to the owners. 


The following relates to Valparaiso :— 


The brig, to which I belonged at that time, 
lay quite in towards the bottom of the bay, 
abreast a long, level, sandy beach, with few 
or no houses near it. On this beach lay a 
poor, superannuated, broken down jack-ass, 
whom his master had driven forth to die, being 
too old and worn out to be of any farther ser- 
vice. He hadi accordingly strayed down to 
the beach where he had fallen down from 
weakness. | noticed that for two or three 
mornings, about sunrise, a committee of dogs, 
six or eight in number, regularly waited upon 
him apparently ‘to ascertain the state of his 
health. Finding the vital spark still alive they 
would trot slowly off seemingly a good deal dis- 
appointed. 

At last, one morning the poor burrico seemed 
to be defunct, his neck was stretched out and 
his head lay flat upon the sand. Presently a 
large dog cautiously approached and after walk- 
ing slowly around him several times, smelling 
to him very diligently all the while, he seated 
himself as if to collect and arrange his ideas, 
and after another perambulation and smelling 
he appetred to have made up his mind that the 
jackass was “ dead in law,” a fact of which he 
immediately gave due and formal notice by a 
prolonged ard melancholy howl In an in- 
stant atleast a hundred dogs made their ap- 
pearance ; where they came from heaven only 
knows, and commenced dissecting the dead 
body, at which they were so expert that in ten 
minutes not a vestige of it remained. One of 
these four-footed administrators might be secon 
Jugging off a thigh bone, fellowed by halt a 
dozen of the smaller curs that took occasion to 
vive atug to either end of it, now and then; 
while another legatec, that had appropriated to 
himself the head, was transporting it to a place 
of safety with incredible labor and frequent 
stops. 


Men. 
B.B. Ed 


Biography of Self-taught 
With an Introductory Essay. By 
wards, 

Mr. Edwards has done the public an 
acceptable service, and one that may 
encourage the solitary devotee of knowl- 
edge, under the most unfavorable cir- 
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cumstances. To this effect the most 
encouraging book ever written, and one 
which has had influence over thousands, 
is Franklin’s autobiography. But in 
this country, where so many men col- 
lect knowledge, without the aid of pro- 
fessors, and where the highest dignities 
of state are open to those who best un- 
derstand the duties, a long list of self- 
educated men may be found in our an- 
nals. Many of these, with biographic 
sketches, may be found in Mr. Edwards's 
book, though the materials are still abun- 
dant. The introductory essay is char- 
acterized by good sense. The following 
extract shows a perseverance in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, that bas, happily, 
inany parallels in this section, where so 
many of our most intelligent men have, 
during a great part of their youth, been 
engaged in agricultural, or other active 
employments. 


The following facts in relationtoa gentleman, 
who is now a distinguished professor in one of 
the American colleges, will afford an excellent 
illustration for my purpose. The father of the 
individual alluded to, was a poor but intelligent 
man, gave his children a good common educa- 
tion, and also to some extent the privileges of 
an academy, Which was situated in his native 
town. ‘The occupation of the son was that 
of husbandry, especially during the summer 
months, being employed by some neighboring 
farmer, as his father did not own a farm. Early 
in life, he acquired a taste for mathematics, and 
never afterwards did he advance so rapidly in 
geometry and the Kindred studies, in the same 
number of hours’ application to them, as in the 
evening after ten or twelve hours of hard labor 
in the field. Having obtained permission to 
see some of the astronomical instruments be- 
Jonging to the academy, he became particularly 
attached to practical astronomy, though he could 
gain access only to elementary books. Having 
made an observation upon an eclipse of the sun, 
for the purpose of determining the longitude of 
the place, he commenced the work of resolving 
the problem with only the general directions 
and tables in the common books of navigation ; 
and although it cost him several months of se- 
vere study, he succeeded in obtaining a correct 
result, except the errors of the lunar tables. He 
did not engage in the study of Latin and Greek, 
until after he had been interested several years 
in mathematics, and then, mainly because he 
found that he could not otherwise become a 
teacher. While oceupied in these studies, he 
supported himself in part by occasionally sur- 
veying land, and in part by undertaking the 
business of a carpenter, having discovered that 
this art depended on afew simple mathematical 
principles, easily applied. The object which 
he now had m view, was to prepare himself to 
enter Harvard college two or three years in ad- 
vance. Ile was for the most part his own in- 
structer. The minister of the parish rendered 
him some assistance ; but the whole amount of 
his recitations in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
philosophy, chemistry, and natural history, dur- 
ing the whole course of his life, thus far, has 
not been greater than the recitations in college 
for six months. Having looked forward with 
much pleasure tothe privileges of a college, and 
having been nearly prepared to enter a junior 
class, a sudden termination was put to his lite 
rary efforts by the failure of his eyes, in conse 
quence of applying too closely to the study oi 
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the Greek language, during a feeble state of 
health. For the following year, he was com- 
pelled to abandon reading and study almost 
wholly ; and from that time to the present—a 
period of sixteen years—he has rarely been able 
to read steadily, for one hour, without experi- 
encing much and often severe pain in his eyes, 
sometimes threatening apoplexy. This aftlic- 
tion, though highly beneficial in its moral influ- 
ence, was apparently fatal to all his literary 

lans, yet he could not quite abandon them. 
n order to obtain a subsistence, he soon after 
accepted the office of a deputy or assistant to 
the sheriff of the county. Feeling confident 
that he must entirely renounce the idea of ob- 
taining a subsistence by literary efforts, and 
seeing nothing before him but a life of servile 
labor, he was induced to write and publish a 
dramatic performance of considerable length, 
with the hope that it would excite some interest 
in his favor, wherever his lot might fall. The 
composition, though bearing the marks of inex- 
perience, contains some passages of true poetic 
feeling, expressed in powerful language. Soon 
after thisevent, he was very unexpectedly invit- 
ed toteach the academy in his native village. To 
acquit himself in this new sphere of duty, he 
made great efforts. He now gave particular at- 
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tention to classical literature. Finding that his 
health had suffered severely from previous ef- 
forts, and from the consequences of the dread- 
ful despondency through which he had passed, 
he was compelled to abandon mathematical and 
astronomical studies, though it was a most pain- 
ful sacrifice. Providence, however, furnished 
a most delightful substitute. Natural history 
then first attracted his attention, and he soon 
found that he could pursue this study, without 
injury to his eyes, and with benefit to his health, 
in the intervals of severer engagements. These 
pursuits introduced him to the acquaintance of 
a number of distinguished gentlemen, in vari- 
ous parts of the country, who rendered him 
very valuable assistance. About this time, the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts was confer- 
red upon him by Yale College. The only pe- 
cuniary aid which he ever received, during the 
course of his education, was ten or twelve dol- 
lars. Notwithstanding, when he entered on 
his professional duties, he bad obtained a re- 
spectable library, and was free from debt. He 
is wow in a station of great usefulness, and has 
accomplished several undertakings, which have 
conferred lasting benefits on the country. In 
the two words, inpusTRY and PERSEVERANCE, 
is contained the secret of these results. 
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Fioovs. The winter which has just 
passed will long be remembered for the 
number of destructive floods that have 
occurred. The newspapers from vari- 
ous parts, for many weeks have abound- 
ed with melanchely details of the loss 
of property, and, in a few instances, of 
the loss of life. The following is but a 
faint description of the effects of the 
freshet in the Ohio river, but may be 
interesting as a record of some of the 
facts. It is an extract ofa letter to the 
editors of the Magazine. 

“ Cincinnati, Feb. 15. My dear Sirs,— 
Our city is deluged. The Ohio is higher 
than it has been within the memory of 
man, and is at this moment rising faster 
than at any time yesterday. It is a 
grand and awful spectacle. The water 
in Second-street is from three to four 
feet deep. Boats of every description, 
except steamboats, are floating over all 
the lower part of the city. Rafts, too, 
are hastily put together to rescue fami- 
lies and goods. More than a thousand 
persons must have been compelled al- 
ready to quit their homes and fly to the 
high grounds. Small frame houses are 
drifted off in numbers. All the bridges 
in the vicinity are either covered or 
gone. The basement rooms of all! the 
large warehouses and stores are flooded. 
All is tumult, hurry, excitement, dis- 
tress. Thank heaven no lives have been 
lost. The water has risen gradually for 


several days; about an inch an hour is 
now the ratio. It must be at this mo- 
ment near seventy feet above low water 
mark. The current is fearfully rapid. 
An observation yesterday made it near 
seven miles an hour. A _ boat which 
came down yesterday reports a rise of 
five feet yet to come. We hear that all 
the villages above and below, on the 
river banks, are washed away ; the in- 
habitants have escaped to the hills, and 
erected temporary shelters. 

“The most prompt measures have 
been taken by our citizens to furnish a 
shelter for the refugees. The court- 
house, the churches, and private dwell- 
ings, wherever there is rooin, will cover 
them until the waters subside. But 
whether they will find their small tene- 
ments, when they return to seek them, 
is a dubious question. Some certainly 
will not. 

‘** Both fuel and provisions are scarce 
and uncommonly dear. Access to the 
city from every quarter is cut off, ina 
great measure, by the swelling of all 
the streams. Our only consolation is, 
that the distress cannot last long. The 
sources of the flood are not inexhausti- 
ble. The torrents are too rapid to flow 
many days. 

‘“* Mean time, I have seen no sad coun- 
tenances. The universal expression is 
that of amazement. Men forget their 
own petty grievances, in the universal 
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sublimity of the scene. I have survey- 
it from an eminence, which commanded 
the whole view. I can only say that it 
is a miniature of The Deluge.” 

Another letter, under date of Feb. 21, 
to a gentleman in New-York, says— 
“ All the towns on the banks of the 
Ohio, from its source to its junction 
with the Mississippi, have been entirely 
or nearly under water. Very many 
houses have been carried down the 
stream; the country for many miles lies 
under water. No sooner did a few 
warm days appear in the early part of 
this month, than the rivers, which had 
been frozen hard for two months, sud- 
denly broke up with a tremendous force, 
carrying destruction as they rolled their 
volumes of ice and snow along the 
shores, with a noise like the roaring of 
cannon. Steamboats as large as frig- 
ates were crushed like eggsheils. Boats 
loaded with wood and coal were smashed 
to pieces in the different landings along 
the river, where they had been unex- 
pectedly caught by the ice. Before 
this catastrophe had completed its work, 
the tremendous rains for nights and 
days incessant, like the breaking up of 
the fountains of the great deep, melted 
the snows on the mountains, and the 
rivers, which had been full all the win- 
ter, not being able to contain the tor- 
rents that rushed into them from every 
quarter, overflowed their banks, and 
swept the plains of houses, flocks, and 
herds, with frightful violence. From 
one small town, forty-two houses have 
been carried off. Mills, hotels, ware- 
houses, dwelling houses with their in- 
habitants, have passed by Cincinnati 
with the speed of the steamboat. Many 
wooden houses are gone off from this 
city; many upset and are lashed by ca- 
bles to trees. The richest farms were 
on the banks of the rivers, and many 
of them, nay whole villages, have been 
swept away. An infant alive in its 
cradle was taken up opposite Cincinnati, 
and a few days after, its mother, hear- 
ing of one being picked up, came and 
claimed her child. Three children were 
taken out of a house that was going 
down the current, and a large house, 
with several men and women in the 
garret, went by the city. 

“ In some of the warehouses the water 
is 60 feet deep.” 

The freshets which have swelled the 
Mohawk and Hudson rivers, have also 
been attended with immense losses of 
property, and several lives. At Sche- 
nectady, on the Mohawk, the ice dam- 
med up the natural channel of the river, 
some distance above the city, on the 
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low lands on the south and east sides of 
the canal to the bank of the land on 
which the city stands, where it again 
found a passage across the canal, break- 
ing through its banks in several places, 
and rushing with impetuous fury along 
the south bounds of the city, it demol- 
ished buildings, fences, and out-houses, 
and more or less injured every thing 
within its passage. About three o’clock 
an attempt was made to bring several 
women and children from a partly de- 
molished building to a place of safety ; 
when the boat which contained them 
sank. The scene of confusion was 
truly awful—the shrieks of the women, 
and cries of the children, together with 
the roaring of the water and the shouts 
of the men urging one another to assist 
the unfortunate, made the scene one of 
great horror. Twosmall children were 
drowned. 

On the Hudson, near Stuyvesant 
Landing, the water having risen above 
twelve feet, the ice moved for about 
two hours, and apparently in one solid 
mass several miles in extent. During 
this interval, a most distressing scene 
was witnessed at the site of the upper 
light house, situate a mile and a half 
above the landing. This was a stone 
building, 20 by 34, and two stories high, 
with a mole surrounding it, four feet in 
height. The water had risen to the top 
of the mole before the ice began to 
move, which rendered the situation of 
the inmates truly alarming. Soon the 
immense field of ice above was seen to 
swing from its moorings, and coming 
down with irresistible force, struck the 
light house, which in a moment was 
made a heap of ruins. There were at 
the time, ten individuals in the build- 
ing, four of whom were buried under 
the crumbling walls. Mr. Witbeck, the 
keeper of the light house, his wife, the 
daughter of Mrs. Van Hoesen, and three 
other individuals, escaped from the fall- 
ing edifice, barely in time to save their 
lives. Those who perished, were two 
daughters of Mr. Witbeck, aged 15 and 
13 years, and a son of Mrs. Van Hoesen, 
aged 14, and her infant child. All must 
inevitably have found a premature death 
but for the intrepid exertions of Mr. C. 
M. Beecher, to whose efforts the rescue 
of the survivers is mainly attributed. 
Mr. B. put off in a small boat from the 
shore to relieve Mr. Witbeck and his 
family from their perilous situation, but 
owing to some delay in arranging the 
furniture, &c. they were not prepared 
to leave the building until it began to 
fall—and then too late for some of the 
unfortunate inmates. 
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DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 
Maine. In Newcastie, Mr. James Neat, 73. 
In Kennebunk, Mrs. Eunice Hurcnins, 96 

years and five months ; leaving as descendants 

8 children, 68 grand-children, and 106 great 

grand-children, and one of the fourth generation. 

In Seabrook, Mr. SterHen Stone, 72.—Mr. 
NatHan Smit, 40. 

In Hallowell, Mr. Samue. Stevens,61. Mrs. 
Joanna, wife of Daniel Evans, 60. 

In Brooks, Bensamin Rowe, 78, arevolution- 
ary pensioner. 

In Thomaston, Capt. SterpHen Spaucpinc.— 
Rey. Exisna Snow, 94, for many years pastor 
of the Baptist church. 

In Bowdoin, Feb. 27, Dea. Bensamin Jaques, 
74 years.—Mrs. Mary Baker, 103. 

In Limington, Mrs. Mary M’Arruvur, 82. 

In Augusta, the Rev. ANDREW SHERBURNE, 
66, formerly of Kennebunk. Mr. 8. wrote and 
published his own life, and a few weeks before 
his death, he traveled round the country to sell 


it. 

New-Hampshire. In Portsmouth, Mr. Benga- 
min THompson, 77.—Mrs. Lypia, wife of Capt. 
Joun Bowres, 72.—Mrs. Apicait JANORIN, a 
widow, aged 100 years and nine months. She 
retained her faculties in a remarkable degree, 
and, toa very late period, was able to walk 
about the town with perfect ease. Within five 
or six years, at the celebration of her birth-day 
by her family, she joined in a dance with three 
generations of her descendants. 

In Newington, Mrs. Lypia PickerinG, aged 
94—from taking tartar-emetic by mistake for 
cream of tartar. 

In Rye, Dr. Josern Parsons, 85; for many 
years the only physician in that town.—Mrs. 
RutuH Svieerer, 85.—Mr. Kicnarp Green, a 
Revolutionary Pensioner, 93 years, 8 months, 
He used frequently, till within a few months, to 
walk to Portsmouth, a distance of five miles, 
and in a deranged state, go through the streets, 
always talking about the revolution, and pro- 
claiming that he was ‘ no tory.” 

In Exeter, Mr. Jostan Leavitt, 73.—Miss 
Cuarvortte R. Forsom, 18.—Setn Foae, 80. 

In Westmoreland, Wittiam Bennett, 79, a 
patriot of the revolution.—Epwin Hatt, 23. 

In Roxbury, Mrs. Jemima Nims, 84. 

In Troy, Mrs. Many Wuee cer, a widow, 87. 

In Concord, Mr. SterHen Farnum, 89. 

In Northwood, Mr. THomas Know ton, 82, 
one of the first settlers of Northwood ; he wasa 
patriot of the revolution, and served in the army 
in 1776. 

Vermont. 
BurnuaM, 80. 

In Westminster, Lynne WiLiarp, 74. 

In Vergennes, Hon. Noan Haw vey. 

In Randolph, Gen. Josern Epson, 51. 

In Pomfret, Mr. Josern Gisns.—Mr. Bertan 
Assortt, a Revolutionary soldier. 

Massachusetts. in Boston, Esenezer Dac- 
Gcett, of Rehoboth, a senator from the county 
of Bristol.—Mrs. Resecca Sorer, aged 73.— 
Mrs. Rutn Bears, 75.—Mr. Epwarp W. 
Payne, 27. 

In Dedham, Mr. Timotny Lewis, 78. Mrs. 
Saran Ricnaros, 82. Mr. Aaron Guin, 79. 
Mrs. Mary Gay, 55. 

In Danvers, Witttam Surron, Esq. 59. 
He was well known as a gentleman of great 
wealth, acquired solely by his own exertions, 
and the foundation of which was laid on the 
Virtues of temperance, frugality and industry. 

In Montague, Capt. NatHanier Greene, 78. 








In Brattleboro’, Mr. Georcr 


PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


In Bernardston, Mrs. Rutn Evans, widow, 84. 

In Chesterfield, Mr. Dante ALexanper, 89, 
formerly of Northampton. 

In Attleborough, Mr. Bensamin Barrows, 79 
years, above 50 years member of the Baptist 
Church. 

In Middleboro’, Mr. Georce Leonarp, 84. 

In Brewster, Mrs. Mary Crossy, 95. 

In Provincetown, Miss ExizasetH Horxins, 


64, 

In Marblehead, Mrs. Mary Tucker, wife of 
Mr. George Tucker, aged 86 years and 6 months. 
Mr. Tucker is about the same age—they had 
lived in the married state 65 years.—Miss Han- 
nah Girdler, aged 82. 

In Newburyport, Major Witt1am Cross, 
Surveyor of the port of Newburyport, 73.—Mrs. 
Nancy Barrett, wife of Mr. Joseph Barrett, 42. 

In Needham, Mr. Enoch Horton, a revolu- 
tionary pensioner. 

In Framingham, Lawson BucxMminsrer, 
Esq. 60. 

In Charlestown, Henry Wrinsurp, 73. 

In Saugus, Mr. Samuet Carton, late of 
Hanover, N. H. Ue served in the war of our 
revolution, and was at the battles of Lexington 
and Bunker-Hill. In the latter, he had a 
brother shot down by his side. 

In Dorchester, Mrs. Mary Gore, 46. 

In Weston, Mrs. Pameta Mann, 47. 

In Hadley, Major Erastus Smirn, 57. 

In Belchertown, Mrs. Saran Dwicurt, 95, 
widow of the late Justus Dwight. 

In Pittsfield, Mr. Paut. Hurcntinson, 77. 

In Quincy, THomas B. Apams, 59; second 
son of the venerable John Adams. 

Rhode-Island. In Providence, Grorce Jacx- 
son, Esq. President of the Exchange Bank. 

New-York. At the residence of 8. Sidney 
Breese, Esq. of Sconondva, in the county of 
Oneida, Mrs. EvtzasetH Breese, atthe ad- 
vanced age of 89. She was a native of Phila- 
delphia. Her maternal grandfather was a de- 
scendant of the persecuted French Protestants ; 
her paternal grandfather was a Scotch Presby- 
terian Clergyman—the first of that denomina- 
tion settled in the city of New-York. Whea 
very young, she was converted under the 
preaching of the celebrated Whitfield; and 
from that time to the day of her death, she 
walked worthy of her high calling with unde- 
viating rectitude—a christian in thought, word, 
and deed. 

In Gibbson Ville, Mrs. Marcaret Husrtis, 89. 

In Albany, Mrs. Racuagt Busn, relict of 
Samuel Bush, formerly of Sheffield, Ms. 94. 

In Stamford, Mrs. Ann THompson, widow of 
John Thompson, a native of Scotland, aged 
101. Her habits were uniformly those of 
industry, frugality, and temperance. She en- 
joyed the use of her senses and mental facul- 
ties ina remarkable degree, and was able to 
walk about the house until the day before her 
decease. 

Pennsylrania. In Lewistown, Exias W. 
Hai, Esq. 57. He was a native of Connecti- 
cut, anda graduate of Yale College, but emi- 
grated to Lewistown, about forty years ago. 
In his profession, as a lawyer, he ranked 
among the first at the Pennsylvania Bar; and 
as a citizen and neighbor, was always held in 
the highest estimation. 

In Philadelphia, Mr. Geornce Priers, 75. 
Of his distinguished legal attainments and of 
his profound research in every branch of the 
law, abundant evidence may be found, not 
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merely in the high estimate placed upon them 
by those who knew him best, but in the various 
books of Pennsylvania reports. 

In Northumberland, Capt. Joun Boyp, an 
officer of the revolution, and a member of the 
Cincinnati Society of Pennsylvania, 82. 

In Beaver, Mrs. Ann Locan, 42.—Dr. Sam- 
ur. Apams, atan advanced age, long a respect- 
able inhabitant of Beaver county. 

Maryland. In Rockville, Mr. Joun Porrer, 
editor of the “Free Press.” The deceased 
was a native of Westmoreland county, Penn- 
sylvania, where he was brought up to the pro- 
fession of a practical printer. 
his apprenticeship, he went to Frederick, 
where he chiefly resided until he establishe rd 
himself at Rockville. About two years since 
he commenced the Free Press in Montgomery 
county, which he conducted with credit to 
himself and advantage to his party. 

In Baltimore, Octavius Taney, of the Sen- 
~ of Mary land. Dr. ‘Tane y Was a resident of 

Calvert county, where he has been successfully 
engaged in the practice of medicine for many 
years—he visited Baltimore about ten days pre- 
vious to his death, and, was taken suddenly ill 
on the night of his arrivi ul, and died on the 6th 
inst. in the 39th year of his age. His remains 
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were taken to his late residence, attended by a 
Joint Committe of both branches of the Legis- 
lature. : 

North-Carolina. In the vicinity of Fayette- 
ville, at the advanced age of 75 years, Capt. 
Wicuiam Lorp, a soldier of the rev olution, and 
a Captain in the rifle corps during the last war. 
He was aman of warm heart and of strong 
feelings, which were always enlisted on the 
side of his country and her institutions. 

In Burke county, at his residence on the Ca- 
tawba, James Lack, inthe 99th year of his age. 
He was born in Pennsylvania; was out a 
wagoner in the unfortunate campaign of Brad- 
dock. He was among the first settlers in 
Burke ; participated in the early struggles with 
the Indians, on that then frontier country, and 
was more than once compelled to abandon his 
home by their incursions, He was in Ruther- 
ford’s campaign, and in the battle of King’s 
Mountain. 

Georgia. In Greene county, the Rev. Dr. 
Francis Cummins, aged 81. He was one of 
the revolutionary patriots, and his name is par- 
ticularly connected with the earliest Declara 
tion of Independence ; he was one of those who 
first asserted the Mec klenburg, North-Carolina, 
Independence, in May, 1775. 
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ROOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

By Gray & Bowen, Boston—The Life of Gouv- 
erneur Morris, with Selections from his Corres- 
pondence and Miscellaneous Papers ; Detailing 
events in the American Revolution, the French 
Revolution, and in the Political History of the 
United States. By Jared Sparks. In 3 vols. 

By J. & J. Harper, New-York—Evelina ; by 
Miss Burney. Being Nos. 21 and 22 of the Library 
of Select Novels.— Memoirs of the Empress Jose- 
phine, being No. 28 of the Family Library. 

By John Doyle, New-York—A Grammar of 
the English Language, in a Series of Letters ; 
intended for the use of Schools, and of Y oung 
Persons in general, but more especially for the 
use of Soldiers, Apprentices, and Plough-boys. 
To which is added, Six Lessons, intended to 
prevent Statesmen from using False Grammar, 
and from Writing in an Awkward Manner. By 
William Cobbett. 

By Peahody & Co. New-York—Views of New 
York, and its Environs. Part [V. Being a Con- 
tinuation of the Series.—The Odd Volume ; a 
Collection of Odds and Ends, in Prose and 
Verse, Selected and Arranged by an Odd Fel- 
low. 1 vol. 12mo. 





IN PRESS. 

By Cary & Lee, Philadelphia—A_ Cyclopedia 
of Practical Medicine ; ; comprising Treatises on 
the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, Medical Jurispru- 
dence, &c. to be completed in 5 vols. &vo. of 
about 600 pages each. In the American edition, 
all interesting details on the subjects of Meteria 
Medica and Medical Jurisprudence, omitted in 
the original, will be supplied. Much new mat- 


ter in relation to American Surgery and Medical 
Practice will be introduced ; and for this ample 
materials have been promised. Full explana- 
tions will be given of all medical terms, espe- 
cially those which modern discoveries have in- 
troduced into the nomenclature of the science, 
and without a knowledge of which, many of 
the works of the present day are almost unin- 
telligible. At the termination of each article 
the most copious references will be given to the 
best writers on the subject, so as to enable the 
student who desires it, to pursue his investiga- 
tions with the least trouble and the greatest 
advantage. Finally, the whole work will be 
carefully revised, and such additions made as 
may tend to increase its value, and to render 
it, what it is desired it should be, a complete 
library of the Medical Sciences.—The Nature 
and Properties of the Sugar Cane, with Practi- 
cal Directions for its Culture, and the Manufac- 
ture of its various Products; detailing the im- 
proved Methods of Extracting, Boiling, Refining 
and Distilling; also Descriptions of the best 
Machinery, and useful Directions for the gen- 
eral Management of Estates. By George Rich- 
ardson Porter.—A Treatise on Mechanics. By 
James Renwick, Esq. Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, Columbia College, N. 

Y. 8vo. With numerous engravings. 

By J. & J. Harper, New York—The Young 
Gcatunans Book, containing a series of Choice 
Readings in Popular Science and Natural His- 
tory ; together with Retrospective Essays, Con- 
versations, Literary Reminiscences, &c. 1 vol. 
12mo.—Saturday Evening. By the author of 
Natural History of Enthusiasm.— Abercrombie 
on the Intellectual Powers. 











